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REVIEW 


NUMBER 1 


A RESEARCH PROBLEM IN CHILDREN’S READING 
CLARA EVELYN CAMPBELL 
Children’s Librarian, Howard Whitte- 


more Memorial Library, 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


DUCATORS interested in children’s read- 
ing have made many studies of the sub- 
ject. A librarian is always interested in 

such studies of the subject as are presented in 


Dean Gray’s SUMMARY OF _ INVESTIGATIONS 


RELATING TO READING!, but for one who must 
supply books for the children of the commu- 
nity, problems of administration are also in- 
volved, the selection of new books, the contin- 
uance of worthy titles, the rules and regula- 
tions—all these details influence directly or 
indirectly the children’s reading. 

It was felt that an investigation of chil- 
dren’s reading in a modern public library 
should reflect the way in which present prac- 
tices of administration hinder or aid the child. 
A statistical study2 of library service to chil- 
dren through a record of their reading was 
the original idea of the investigation and so 
far as was known had never before been 
attempted. 

It was impossible to tell what would develop 
as the work progressed, and the results are 
offered regardless of the investigator’s per- 
sonal attitude or opinion. The procedure, 
evolved step by step, was presented in detail 
in the thesis2 for the benefit of any future 
studies of this type. Direct work with the 
children was found to be impossible because of 
the magnitude of the problems encountered in 
gathering the records. In the thesis an at- 


iGray, W. S. SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING 
TO READING (University of Chicago, Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monograph, No. 28, June, 1925, and Supple- 
ments No. 1, and No. 2). 

2The material presented in this article is based upon 
a thesis submitted by the writer in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master of Science at 
Columbia University, June, 1928. 


tempt was made to present a record of the 


children’s reading and to point out as deserv- 
ing of further observation certain tendencies 
indicated by the facts. In this article attention 
will be given to some of the outstanding facts 
found in this investigation as they show rela- 
tion to children’s recreational reading. 

The public library in the village of Larch- 
mont, New York, which had been open just a 
year, seemed to be the most suitable library 
for such a study. The left side of the build- 
ing, given over to the children, was equipped 
with comfortable Windsor chairs, tables, a 
fireplace, and a collection of bright new books. 
This collection was unusually attractive in 
appearance. The titles were well selected and 
most of the books were still in the publisher’s 
bindings. The bright new covers and clean 
pages contributed to the general appeal of the 


collection. 

Surely the results of recreational reading 
done under such pleasant circumstances were 
bound to be interesting and to raise many ques- 
tions in the investigator’s mind! The age of 
the borrowers, the individual reading records, 
the relation between intelligence rating and 
reading, the books frequently chosen and those 
never read, and finally the types of books read 
—all these problems were reflected in the 
statistical records secured. 

The correct age for. each of the children 
who took out a card at the library was secured 
from the school records. The ages of the seven 
hundred and (fifty-three juvenile readers 
ranged from four to seventeen years. Children 
of eleven years of age led in registration; it is 
an interesting fact that the number of nine- 


This is the fifth article in a series published under the direction of the Chairman of the Book Evaluation Com- 


mittee of the Children’s Librarian’s Section of the American Library Association, Miss Helen Martin. 
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year-old borrowers equaled that of the ten- 
year-old registrants. There were three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine children ten years of age 
or under borrowing books and four hundred 
and fourteen from eleven to seventeen years of 
age. These facts are interesting as showing 
the distribution of the children in the different 
ages, and as guidance in determining the pro- 
nortion of the fund for children’s books to be 
expended for each age. 

It was possible to secure the intelligence 
ratings of five hundred and sixteen children 
who were attending the public school and so to 
include in the study data that otherwise would 
have been lacking. These children are as near 
an unselected group as the village of Larch- 
mont affords. An individual reading record 
was compiled for each child. There were many 
outstanding facts apparent in a chart, ar- 
ranged according to the intelligence rating3 
of these borrowers. 

It must be borne in mind that this study 
takes no account of the reading done by the 
children of books from sources other than the 
public library—school libraries, their own home 
libraries, or books borrowed from friends. A 
greater variety between the individual records 
of children of A-intelligence rating and those 
of C-intelligence rating might have been re- 
corded had there been a way to include these. 
Surprisingly high peaks in the C, D, and E- 
intelligence groups might be better understood 
if time had allowed for investigations of indi- 
vidual children. Some of them may have done 
no more than to carry the books home and back 
to the library. This hardly seems credible and 
leads to the idea that these children do read a 
great number of books even though they may 
not gain from’ their reading so much as do 
those young people of higher mental capacity. 

No definite conclusions can be made from a 
single investigation, but. there evidence 
shown in this study that a large number of the 
juvenile borrowers of the library are the most 
intelligent children in the community. This is 
not surprising when one considers that the 
book is the medium through which the public 
library reaches the child. It is gratifying that 
the number of “average children” registered is 
large and that there is a considerable amount 
of reading done by them. It is indeed satis- 
factory, too, to find that the boys and girls of 
D-intelligence and E-intelligerce are to some 
degree enjoying books. 

The tabulation following shows the total 


is 


intelli- 
letters 


to the 


3The chart was arranged according 
hy the 


gence rating of each child represented 
A, B, C, D, and E. 
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figures of the individual reading records ac- 
cording to the intelligence ratings by sex, 
amount of reading, and averages: 


Books Borrowed Books BorroweEn 


Tntelli- BY Boys BY GIRLS 
gence. PRoys Girls Total Ave. Total Ave. 
ee 67 74 1,350 20.2 1,788 24.2 
| eee 24 43 409 17. 1,010, 23.5 
102 123 1,687 16.5 3,050 23.9 
3 20 589 19.6 527 26.4 
19 9 474 25. 129 14.3 
242 274 4,509 18.6 6,514 23.8 


Group A-intelligence shows that more girls 
read and that more reading is done by them 
on the average per person than by the boys. 
Group B-intelligence shows also that the girls 
are far ahead in numbers and in reading, and 
Group C-intelligence gives the same result. In 
Group D-intelligence the boys are in the lead 
in numbers but the girls still lead in average. 
In Group E-intelligence there are more than 
twice as many boy borrowers and they do more 
reading on the than the girls. 
In this study, at least, it is shown that more 
girls than boys borrow books and that the 
girls excel in the amount of reading 
that is done. 


average do 


also 


In an article such as this it is impossible 
to present the books the children did and 
did not choose to read. Certainly the books 
rejected by the children would to be 
of interest to the buyer of children’s books, 
to the assistant recommending books to the 
children, to the teacher, to the publisher, and 
to authors. Among the possible reasons ad- 
vanced for the non-circulation of some of the 
books are: The lack of individuality in bind- 
ing, the too great specialization of the sub- 
ject, the presentation of the subject for an 
adult, the method of shelving, the failure of 
the child who might have enjoyed the book to 
find it for himself or to have it brought to 
his attention. 


prove 


On looking over the titles chosen for home 


reading the investigator was surprised to 
find that many books, which it might be 


thought were no longer read by modern chil- 
dren, have been selected not only once but 
many times. 

Fiction, biography, and fairy tales were 
the types of books these children liked most 
to read. An interesting fact was that out 
of the group of seven hundred and seventy-six 
children there were not more than thirty-five 
who read ‘only fiction. The amount of their 


reading is a total of only one hundred and 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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A STUDY 


OF ERRONEOUS WORD CONCEPTS 
IN READING 


FRANCES R. DEARBORN 
Director and Professor of Primary Education 
Indiana State Normal School, Terre Haute, 

Indiana 


HE FOLLOWING study of word diffi- 
culties which third and fourth grade chil- 
dren experience in reading was made 
as a part of the remedial reading program of 
the Los Angeles City Schools last year. The 

difficulty in securing such tabulations was a 
real problem. Of one hundred teachers who 
accepted the invitation to take part and who 
signed the request for data sheets, only nine- 
teen actually contributed material within the 
time limit set.1 The teachers were asked to 
send in three or four difficulties met each 
month and it was hoped by the author of the 
study that 1500 word difficulties might be con- 
tributed in the space of four months. This 
would have given data for a more complete 
study. 

Part of the difficulty in securing data 
doubtless was due to the fact that the forms 
to be filled in called for too much information. 
In some cases, the yearly testing program had 
not been completed and the data could not be 
secured by the teachers. In other cases, 
teachers misunderstood what was wanted and 
contributed material that could not be used. 

In tabulating meager data, there is always 
the danger that false conclusions may be 
drawn from the too limited results. It is hoped 
that this study will be considered only as a 
tentative attempt to emphasize the need for 
further research into the question of the erron- 
eous word concepts formed by children, and to 
formulate a technique for securing such data 
as may be needed for discovering solutions of 
these difficulties. 

The following is:a sample of the data form 
which the teachers were asked to fill out and 
of the letter which was sent each teacher pre- 
liminary to the study: : 

Los ANGELES CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Course of Study Department 

Bulletin No. 95 

From: Frances 


iThe following teachers contributed generous and 
accurate data for this study: Frances Brady, E. M. Ben- 
nett, Lydia Benson, May Brennan, Dora E. Burton, M. 
Davidson, S. H. Garvie, B. L. Hazelton, M. W. Mayer, 
Ethel M. Parrish, Helen D. Rivers, M. C. A. Rounds, 
Elizabeth Sloan, Phyllis Schon, L. Stampke, M. Strand, 


R. Dearborn, Supervisor of 


C. Tamosovich, M. Zoe Westland, Florence Wright. 


Third and Fourth Grades, 
Teachers of Grades Three and Four. 

Robert H. Lane, Assistant Super- 
intendent. 

Ethel I. Salisbury, Director of 
Course of Study Department. 


To: 
Approved: 


Will you please help in securing some data 
concerning the difficulties which children have 
in interpreting words in reading? 

The sample below will show the type of data 
desired. I am also enclosing sufficient data 
sheets for the record work. If you will help 
by sending in three or four of these data sheets 
at the close of each month, from January to 
June, I shall be most appreciative. Will you 
please consult with your school counsellor and 
principal for data not otherwise available? 

Very sincerely, 


Supervisor of Third and Fourth Grades. 
Case Study of Child’s 
Erroneous Word Concept 


Misinterpreted word................. 
Nationality ........... American 
No. years in English speaking schools............4 
Grade Placement................. AV B 
Mental grade placement................. 9.4 
Recorder’s F. R. Dearborn 
NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF CHILD’S ATTEMPT 
TO USE THE WorpD 
The following sentence occurred in the read- 


ing lesson: 

“As the man went through the door, he re- 
‘eived a blow on the back.” 

The after-discussion of the paragraph 
brought out the question, “What happened to 
the man?” 

One child gave as the answer, “He was 
blown through the door.” 

Please sign and return the following if you 
will assist in this study. 
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The reports from the nineteen teachers 
when tabulated, gave the following results: 
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Note: The data are incomplete for the re- 
maining 20 of the 124 children whose mistakes 
were recorded. 


Distribution of 
used: 


intelligence on mental tess 


Number of words tabulated ..... a lo 124 Range: 66 to 132 
Number of boys making errors ....... 66 Median: 99.75 
Number of girls making errors ..........:::000+++ 58 Median scores for 
Number of schools contributing data............. 17 Number years in English speaking 
Number of different nationalities of 3 yrs. 7 mos. 
19 Chronological age 
58.06% or 72 cases (Ranges 7 to 12 years)...... 9 yrs. 3 2-3 mos. 
tens 41.94% or 52 cases Mental grade placement 
American Eiglish Grade placement 
American French (AF 1 (Ranges 1.0 to 7.0)..............3. 
American Russian (AR)............0+ 1 (Ranges, Grades 2 to 6)....5.2 
American German (AG).........0:008 1 Tabulation of Types of Errors 
American Scotch (AS)..........cseeees 1 I. Mistakes due to lack of word recognition 
Canadian (Ca) ............. ‘canary cannery | 
Scotch Norwegian (SN) ......:.:::00+ 1 determined det er mined | 
Austrian (Au) ........... “ever very 
Mental tests used—Binet, Haggerty Delta, Word Error 
Haggerty Sigma, National, Otis Primary. form ‘ from 
Classification according to mental] grade place- ‘fury furry 
ment and grade placement. guests guessed : 
Children with mental grade placement her his s 
Equal to grade placement.......... 19 or 18.81% “imitation invitation +. 
Below grade placement.............. 57 or 56.44% *month mouth %g 
Above grade placement.............. 25 or 24.75% “mysterious serious ie 
* te 
The types of errors have been classifiedunder six probable causes as shown in Table I. ‘~ 
TABLE I. 
Percent of mistakes due to All Children American Foreign IH, 
(1) Lack of word recognition or spelling 
knowledge (34 out of 124 words) 4 | 19.35 8.07 
(2) Mispronunciation (23 out of 124 
18.55 8.07 10.48 
(3) Like sounds of words that differ in a 
spelling and meaning (7 out of 124) ~“— 2.42 3.23 
(4) Similar spelling, but different mean- open ; , 
ing (16 out of 124 1.61 1.61 
(5) Mixed concepts previously formed 
(16 out of 124 words)........................ 5.00 6.49 6.45 
(6) Lack of experience with the word 
32.26 22.58 9.68 


(40 out of 124 words)............. 


*American child. 


akes 


tes 


mos. 
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calla lily 
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*paddled peddled 
rattlec rabbits meaning: 
*resolution revolution Word 
rots roots fast (without food) 
*rugged ragged “speaker 
*start stare (of the House) 
*startled started store (hoard) 
tap cap *‘rade (business) 
*these those 
“throng throne 
tool fool Word 
“torn beard corn bread adventure 
*twenty twelve ap proach 
‘very (2) every (2) companion 
‘walk countenance (open) 
“describe 
II. Due to Mispronunciation: ensign 
Word Error 
“artillery artery false hood 
*boldness bow legs goods (robbed of) 


Calif. lily *misty and blue 


comfort her come for her ia: 
dart dark *rats 
dikes dice *resolved 
find fine *slung his bow 
*fond found (thin) 
groaned growed 
led let 
“milky way Milwaukee 
poultry poetry 
*purest poorest 
refused re-fussed (quarrel) Word 
ride write *cluster 
send sand *closter 
serpent servant 
sight side — 
*smiled and arose smelled a rose “deserted 
“spectacle speck "dened 
“stupid (2) stooped (2) *forest 
“tottering talked 
“where — *glee (sail in) 
III. Due to like sound of words that are *grateful 
different in spelling and meaning: *eratitude 
Word Error *harvest 
“beheld held heaps of nuts 
“blue blew *heart of town 
“clothes close *hold (of ship) 
guests guessed *horizon 
peace (pipe) piece idle (standnig) 
taxes taxis ill 
untidy untied *American child. 


IV. Due to similar spelling but different 


Error 
fast (run) 
speaker (radio loud) 


sore (building) 
trade (exchange) 


V. Due to mixed concepts previously formed: 


Error 
travels 
arrive 
magazine 
mouth (open) 
subscribe for a paper 
writing on a 
bill board 
false hair 
goodness 
light blue 
personality 
gate 
mice 
dissolved 
arrows 
extra 
place where people in 
ships go to war 


IV. Due to lack of experience with the word 
(where children evidently tried to get 


the meaning from the context): 


Error 
space between 
pool 
fish 
animal 
despised 
afraid 
place for sheep, 

horses, cows 
sea 
happy 
graceful 
make 
inside of a nut 


one part of 
cabin 
something rising 
sideways 

(as in picture) 
hungry 


*immediately quickly 

*ingenious rich 

ingenious strong 

“locate (places) a lovely locate 

“melancholy afraid 

*merchant one who goes from 
country to country 

“neigh shoe 

*nimble not afraid 


nook bush or stem 
“obliged (to stay) could stay 


odors (met you) people 
precious (mothers) happy 
reward his wish 
shelter (earn) money 
*skilful interested 
*sty straw 


name of donkey 
in story 


*suitable (name) 


*suitable pretty 
“sure sorry 
trappings stampings 


full of things that 
frightened the 


weary (journey) 


Pilgrims 
“wonder sadly 
“wretch animal 


The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. The types of mistakes in order of their 
frequency of occurrence were: 

a. Mistakes due to lack of experience with 
the word. (Legend-le) 

b. Mistakes due to lack of word recognition 
or spelling. (Legend-wr) 

Mistakes due _ to 
(Legend-pr) 

d. Mistakes due to mixed concepts previ- 
ously formed. (Legend-mc) 

e. Mistakes due to like sounds of words that 
differ in spelling and in meaning. (Legend-so) 

f. Mistakes due to similarity in spelling, but 
different in meaning. (Legend-sm) 

2. Of the above mistakes, the ones occurring 
in order of frequency among 

a. Amepican children were: 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


le wr pr me so sm 


mispronunciation. 


b. Foreign children 
(1) (2) (38) (4) (5) (6) 
pr le wr mec so sm 
3. Of the children who made-errors, 18.81% 
were of a mental age equal to their grade age; 
24.75% were of a mental age above their grade 
age; and 56.44% were of a mental age below 
the grade in which they were placed. 


*American child. 
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4. The types of errors made by the children 
whose mental age was below their grade place- 
ment of age were, in order of frequency: 


18 le 31.58 
16 wr 28.07 
9 me 15.79 


8 pr 14.04 
5 so 8.77 
1 sm 1.75 
5. The types of errors made by the children 
whose mental age was above their grade place- 
ment were, in order of frequency: 
10 wr 40% 


9 le 36% 
3 me 12% 
2 pr 8% 
1 sm 4% 
0 so 0% 


6. The median for the number of years in 
which the pupils making errors had attended 
English speaking schools was 3 years and 7 
months. 

7. The median for the chronological age 
placement was 9 years, 3 months and 20% 
days. 

8. The median for the grade placement was 
Grade 3 plus 2 months and 6 days. 

9. The median for the mental grade place- 
ment was Grade 3.4. 

10. The median Intelligence Quotient is 
99.75 with a lower quartile range of 66 to 88, 
and an upper quartile range of from 110 
to 132. 

11. The types of mistakes in order of fre- 
quency are: 

For children of lowest quartile range— 

Chlidren of Lowest Children of Highest 


Quartile Range Quartile Range 


9 wr 11 le 
8 pr 11 wr 
6 me 4 pr 
5 le 3 me 
2 so 1 sm 
1 sm 0 so 


From the small number of cases gathered 
here, it would seem that: 

1. The American as well as the foreign chil- 
dren had special word difficulties. 

2. Because of the fact that the most fre- 
quently occurring types of mistakes were due 
to the child’s lack of experience with the word, 
teachers should emphasize more the enlarging 
of children’s experiences with the words which 
have caused difficulty. Such work could well 


carry over into the language period and should 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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POETRY FOR THE SECOND GRADE 


ETOILE E. ANDERSON 
Priest School, Detroit, Michigan 


HE PURPOSE of the plan here out- 

lined is to provide for the proper use 

of poetry and rhyme in the curriculum 
of the second grade child; and in instances 
where that provision is already made, to point 
out to the teacher the correlations of subject 
mattcr made possible through such use of 
poetry and rhyme. 

Perhaps even the reader of this paper re- 
gards with repugnance the idea of according 
the subject of poetry more importance in 
school life. The present unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward poetry is clearly the result of 
either unsympathetic or unscientific presenta- 
tion—perhaps both—on the part of those from 
whom we received our training. 

It was yesterday’s creed that poetry was 
“classic” in the most narrow sense of that 
word, and its quality was based upon the 
number of moral abstractions which it con- 
tained. Children were trained to discern— 
or to attempt to discern—these abstractions. 
They spent miserable hours lost in the maze 
of unfamiliar vocabulary and alien ideas. 
Children were “‘taught”’ to assimilate poetry; 
such was the educational intent. No one ex- 
pected it to be of any real use to them. Poetry 
was classed with such parlor diversions as 
doily-making, dancing masters, fine linens, 
pale intellectuals and Boston accents. 

But with a new age came new ideas. 
Pathetically enough, it took the heritage of 
many hundreds of years to enable parents to 
discover that their children lived in a nigh- 
forgotten and unfamiliar world called ‘“Child- 
hood”. Tables turned, parents stood with 
noses pressed wistfully against the gates of 
the large democracy they had so long over- 
looked, and held supressed. Today we wor- 
ship youth; it reigns enthroned. Given our 
wealth of authority and encouragement, our 
children are catching every ray of a compli- 
cated social limelight. Exhilerated with power, 
they give daring words, daring thoughts, 
daring acts. Yet we must not overlook the 
fact that our children, however surrounded 
and influenced by inventions and ideas which 
did not surround or influence us, are never- 
theless children, and are the _ responsible 
agencies through which they must receive all 


7 


that wealth of social heritage which may be 
of benefit to them. 

The children of today differ greatly from 
us, just as our period of childhood differed. 
from that of our parents. This is right and 
natural. In all honesty, we must admit that 
we cannot tell where these children are going 
in the unprobed future. But we do know that 
there are certain attitudes, habits and ideals 
which form the basis of all progress. There- 
fore the ‘‘reason to be” of all subject matter 
rests upon the degree to which it helps vorm 
such ideals. 

Poetry and rhyme may be put to good use 
in the presentation of this subject matter. 
It has been the mistake of the past to isolate 
poetry, to make it an end of all learning, 
rather than a means to an end. Certain types 
of poetry, it is true, may be enjoyed simply 
as poetry, and are worthy of the high degree 
of concentration which we give them. 

Yet we, as teachers, are losing much that 
is valuable if we overlook these other aspects 
of poetry and rhyme: (1) The fact that we 
may use it to stimulate interest in various 
means. (2) To introduce or summarize topics 
or lessons. (3) To enrich and vitalize mate- 
rial presented. In fact, we overlook its possi- 
bilities of correlation. Poetry belongs in 
school, since it belongs to life. Were we to 
take poetry and poetic presentation from even 
a small part of the world’s workers—from the 
advertiser, from the newspaper and magazine 
writer, from the song composer, from the 
theater manager—we should be taking from 
the world much of the natural heart-beat of 
life—rhythm. There should be no more iso- 
lation of poetry in teaching than is found in 
living. 

The questions arise: But what poetry shall 
we teach? Where shall we find it? How 
shall we present it? 

The poetry presented to children of any 
age should be within range of the psycholog- 
ical interests peculiar to that age. Such poetry 
should be presented because it is related to 
the subject matter being studied. There must 
obviously be no dragging of poetry “by its 
very ears” into a time or place where it has 
no possible meaning or application. Two 
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hours of purposeful study in a library will do 
much to enlighten any teacher, however thor- 
ough her training, in regard to the wide field 
of poetry from which she may select. The 
bibliography given in connection with this 
paper, and a glance at the intensified lesson 
plan presented, will answer, in part, this 


question. 


Poetry may be presented orally, used in- 


connection with pictures, posters, calendars, 
blackboard quotations, mimeographed mate- 
rials, slides, Victrola records, songs, games, 
physical exercises and dances. In short, it 
may be presented in any form of which there 
is need. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Child. 

Few collections or anthologies should be pre- 
sented the child. His short-attention span 
will not permit his enjoyment of them. In 
many cases readers will take the place of 
anthologies successfully. 

PORRIDGE Poetry — Lofting — Frederick A. 


Stokes. 
SILVER PENNIES—Thompson. Macmillan & 
Co. 


CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSE—Stevenson. Chas. 

Scribner’s Sons. 
For the Teacher. 

These are type selections: 

SONGS OF TREE TOP AND MEADOW. 
s'udy). 

NUMBER’ HELPS 
Eldridge, Brown. 

CHILD’s BooK OF NUMBERS (Arithmetic). 


(Nature 


(Arithmetic). Lockhart, 


Stone. 

THe Book oF Ho.LipAys (General). Mc- 
Spadden. 

APPROVED SELECTIONS’ FOR 
(General). Noble. Second year. 
DETROIT MANUALS OF SPELLING GAMES. 


DETROIT MANUALS IN ENGLISH DEVICES. 
SILENT READING 


MEMORIZING. 


DETROIT MANUALS IN 
CHECKS. 
PsycHotocy. (Professional). Norsworthy 


and Whitley. 

PICTURES: 

In general use pictures from current maga- 
zines, and those recommended by the art teach- 
er and librarian. 

The material presented here -must be given, 
in the main, in English, literature or auditor- 
ium classes. 

The lists of poems for each month are 
offered in the hope that they may be helpful 
to the child in the manner already stated. 
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These lists are by no means programs, but 
are suggestions for those to whom the selec- 
tion of poetry for the second grade has been a 


problem. 
SEPTEMBER. 
AIMS: 
I To interest the children in poetry. 

II To establish mutual acquaintance. 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES: 

Read “The Little Turtle,” by Vache] Lind- 
say, in SILVER PENNIES by Thompson (Mac- 
millan). Children volunteer names of poems 
they have read and liked. Perhaps they will 
want to say some they particularly enjoy. 
SUGGESTED POEMS: 

The Owl and the Pussycat. Lear (humor). 

The Potatoes’ Dance. Lindsay (poem 
game). 

Little Folks in the Grass. Wynne (ethical). 

The Rivals. James Stephen (rivalry). 

Fairies. Hilda Conkling (aesthetic). 

OCTOBER. 
AIMS: 

I Memorization of some of the following 
poems by the class. 

II Presentation of material—Columbus 
Day, October 12. 

III Set up counter action against night 
and supernatural fears sometimes occurring 
with children around Hallowe’en. 
SUGGESTED POEMS: 

The Moon’s the North Wind’s Cooky. 
Lindsay (blackboard). 

Autumn Fires. Stevenson. 

Where Go the Boats? Stevenson (Colum- 
bus Day). 

Mockery (humor). 

Night Magic. Burr (Hallowe’en). 

Consolation. Rose Fyleman (Hallowe’en). 


NOVEMBER. 


AIMS: 

I To talk about the meaning of Election 
Day. 

II To present seasonable material (Jack 
Frost). 


III To ridicule needless complaining. 
IV To present a thought for Thanksgiv- 
ing. 
SUGGESTED POEMS: 
The Flag. Edgar Guest (Election Day). 
Little Jack Frost. Noble Selections II. 


(seasonal). 
The Plaint of the Camel. Carryl (humor- 


ous). . 
Man Song. Indian (Thanksgiving). 
All Things Bright and Beautiful. 

Selections II. (Thanksgiving). 
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DECEMBER. 


AIMS: 
1. To stress kindliness—develop thought of 
feeding birds in winter. 

2. To supply seasonal Christmas material, 
humorous and otherwise. 

3. Creative work on part of children — 
write original rhymes to put on Christmas 
cards, gifts or calendars. 
SUGGESTED POEMS: 

The North Wind Doth Blow. 
Goose (birds). 

A Birthday Gift. 
(Christmas). 

A Visit From Saint Nicholas. Clement C. 
Moore (Christmas). 

Song Against Children. 
Christmas). 


JANUARY. 

The Little New Year’s Come to Stay. 
Annette Wynne. In FIELD SECOND READER, 
page 170 (blackboard). 

A Fairy Went a-Marketing. Rose Fyle- 
man. In ROSE FYLEMAN FAIRY Book (ideal 
of kindliness). 

The Mysterious Cat. Vachel Lindsay. In 
SILVER PENNIES. Thompson (humor). 


FEBRUARY. 
The Sleepy Song. Josephine Baker. In 
SILVER PENNIES. Thompson (winter nights). 
Animal Crackers. Christopher Morley. 
in SILVER PENNIES. Thompson (appetite 
appeal). 


Mother 


Christina Rossetti 


Aline Kilmer 


Miscellaneous poems about Lincoln, Wash- 

ington, and St. Valentine’s Day. 
MARCH. 

Fog. Carl Sandburg. In SILVER PENNIES 
(weather change). 

The Day Before April. ‘Mary Carolyn 
Davies. In SILVER PENNIES (first signs of 
spring). 

The Little Elf. 
In SILVER PENNIES. 


APRIL. 

The Chickens. Author not given. In 
HOLTON-CURRY SECOND READER (Easter). 

Who Likes the Rain? In SONGS OF TREE 
Top AND MEADOW (rain). 

The Elf and the Dormouse. Oliver Her- 
ford. In SILVER PENNIES (the toadstool 
umbrella). 


MAY. 
Gifts that Grow Are Best. 
com (Arbor Day). 
The Little Robin Blythe and Gay. AL- 
DINE Book ONE (Spring). 
Baby Seed Song. E. Nesbit. In SILVER 
PENNIES (wakening seeds). 
JUNE. 
Your Flag and My Flag. 
(Flag Day). 
If You Meet a Fairy. Rose Fyleman. 
A Song of Tops. LINcoLN SECOND 
READER, 
Have You Watched the Fairies? Rose 
Fyleman. 


John Kendrick Bangs. 
Thompson (humor). 


Luey Lar- 


Wilbur Nesbit 


Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 


From THE ROAD TO CATHAY by Merriam Sherwood and 


Elmer Mantz. 


Illustrated by William Siegel. 
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TESTS AND DRILLS IN GRAMMAR 
FOR USE IN GRADE VII 


JANET L. RIEMAN 
Ruddiman School, Detroit, Michigan 


(Continued from December) 


NOTE: In the December number of THE REVIEW were published 
the first two units of this series of lessons in grammar. The third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth units are given here. 


UNIT 111. 
The Verb and its Subject 
Initial Test 


A. Copy and complete, using IS or ARE: C. Use words from below Number 15 to 
. 8 boys at play. complete these sentences: 

= ne of the pencils lost. 11. Neither of the boys — the ball. 

3. Mary and her sister at school. : : 

4. All the people going to the party. 12. Both of the children —— their work 
5. Neither Jane nor Sue here. well. 

B. Use WAS or WERE and complete: 13. Virginia go to school. 


There any money for lunch. 


. There 


only one book left. 14. The girls 


7 - Just six roses left. 15. There any fruit left after the 
8. The fruit in the orchard ripe. - 

9. Every one of the children working. °2!¢: 

10. Five hundred dollars asked in the has, does, doesn’t, hasn’t, wasn’t 


have, do, don’t, haven’t, weren't 


Lesson 8 


Agreement of Subject and Verb 


Have you heard a person say, “He don’t’? Complete the following sentences using is or 
What is wrong with that statement? Of re, was or were: 
course, the verb does not agree with the sub- 1. Autumn flowers here. 

. : 2. They —— turning brown. 
ject. Remember the rule—the subject and The hey in ie nee. 
verb must agree in person and number. The leaves cn the ground ae. 


3 
4, 
The forms of the verb to be are often 5. The fruit stored in the cellar. 
6 
7 


troublesome. Are you sure you know them? Many birds flying south. 
The singular forms are: am, is, and was, and Many people —— driving in the country. 
the plural forms are are and were. 8. The children —-— in schoo] in the fall. 


Lesson 9 
Sentences Introduced by THERE 


Use IS or ARE, then WAS or WERE to 
complete the following sentences. Note: When 


3. In one boat there several boys. 
4. In the other boats there all men. 
5. There bright stars in the east. 


a sentence is introduced by the word THERE ‘ , 
A 6. There many clouds in the sky. 
the subject usually follows the verb: 7. Ye the fields there many haycocks 
1. There a strong wind blowing. 8. There —— a buggy waiting to take 
2, There rowboats out on the lake. them for a ride, 


10 


6. 
drive. 
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Lesson 10 
Special Uses of the Singular Verb 
There are some words which always re- 3. The flowers and birds gone. 
quire a singular verb and others a plural 4. The child waiting for his sister. 
verb. A singular verb is used with: 5. Fifty cents the price. 
a. A subject singular in number. 6. Five thousand dollars the cost of 
b. Singular subjects connected by or or nor. the lot. 
c. Each, every, any, either, neither, 
4. All numbers regarded as one thing. i, Every one of the children home. 
es 8. A flock of crows in the tree. 
With the help of the above rules, complete 
9. Anyone who does not come to pay a 
the following sentences, using WAS 
WERE: 
1. Neither the boy nor the girl right. 10. Chickens feeding in the barn. 
2. Either the red or the blue pencil —— 11. Each child given a piece of paper. 
the right one. 12. You were there, you not? 
Final Test 
A. Copy and complete, using IS or ARE: 10. Fifty dollars the price. 


CS 


Com 
ww 


camping? They 


Jack and Bert going. C. Complete, using words from below Num- 
Neither the boy nor the girl going. Risk: iin 
> > > 
11. Both the boys ——— the work well. 
12. Neither of the children a pencil. 
The cattle in the barn —— eating. ae gerne like to ride 
Use WAS or WERE in each blank: 
15. There a person there. 


7. There only two days left. 
8. There a field of oats. does, has, doesn’t, hasn’t, wasn’t, 
9. Either Jane or Mary to go. do, have, don’t, haven’t, weren’t 
UNIT IV. 
Troublesome Verbs 
Initial Test 
A. Copy and complete, using in each blank 8. Where did the girl sit? She in the 
a word that makes sense: chair. 
1. Where did the eagle come from? It —— 9. Where did the pony lie? It on the 
from the mountains. floor. 
ee eee a 10. What did the girls give their teacher? 
a rabbit. 
book. 
3. What did the boys see in the field? They her a Mo ; ; 
They a large snake. B. Complete the following sentences, using 
4. What did they eat when they were words from the list below Number 14: 


many fish. 11. You are to your books from school. 


5. What did they drink? They water 12. Will you me go to the party? 
from the river 
13. Will y me to play that ? 
6. In what direction did they run? They 
toward the woods. 14. You to let that book go. 
7. Where did the children do their work? bring, let, learn, hadn’t, ought, 
They it at school. take, leave, teach, ought not 


h. 
. 
n. 
take 
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Lesson 11 


Principal Parts of Irregular Verbs 


There are about twenty verbs which people 
are constantly misusing. You, as a member of 
this class of boys and girls, want to be able 
to use these verbs correctly. A verb has three 
forms. Do you know the forms of these com- 
mon verbs? If you don’t, now will be a good 
time to learn them. 


Fill in the columns with the right form: 


PRESENT PAST PERFECT (have) 
take took taken 

write 

drink 

ring — —- 


Lesson 12 


throw 
begin 
break 
catch 
throw 
draw 
sit 
freeze 
shake 
rise 
show 
know 
lie 
give 


Using Irregular Verbs in Sentences 


On the basis of what you found in Lesson 
11, write a sentence using each one of the 


Lesson 13 


verb forms. You will have fifty-one sentences 


all together. 


Uses of Irregular Verbs When Mean- 
ing Is Involved 


In the English language there are eight 
words which are very often misused. One 
should be specific and definite about the use 
of each one. These words are: bring and 
take, let and leave, learn and teach, may and 
can. Be sure you know the difference in mean- 
ing of the words. 

A. Look the words up in the dictionary and 
use each in a sentence. 

B. Complete the following sentences, using 


A. Complete each answer, using a word that 
makes sense: 

1. Where did the paper lie? It —— on 
the table. 

2. Where did the girls sit? They 
the door. 

3. Where did the people come from? They 
from Ohio. 

4. What did they eat? They 
tables. 

5. What did the boys see-in the woods? 
They several deer. 
6. When did the company come? They 


at night. 
7. What did the dog catch among the 


near 


vege- 


Final Test 


the correct form from Part A: 
1. He will —— you do this. 
she borrow your book? 
your exercise to me. 
the papers on the table. 
5. Now you may them on the train 
with you. 


2 


3. Jane, 


6. me how to swim. 
7. You take an apple to your sister if 
you —— find one. 


a hare. 

8. What did the boy give his father? He 
—— him a pencil. 

9. When did the boys do their work? They 


—— it in school. 
10. How far did the boy run on his way 


bushes? He 


home? He a block. 
B. Complete, using words from the list be- 
low Number 14: 
11. your papers to school with you 
and —— them back tonight. 
12. Will you me take the book? 
13. When I to skate, I will 
14. You to go. 
bring, leave, teach, ought, not 
take, let, learn, hadn’t, ought. 


you. 


12 


neces 


rain 


er if 


Tell how each italicised word is used in the 
following exercise: 


1. Mary will be a teacher. 

2. Did you see Jack? 

3. In time the ambitious lad became a 
lawyer. 

4. Smith and Jones’ store is for rent. 

5. Read “Oliver Twist,” a story by Charles 
Dickens. 


One of the uses of nouns which is very often 
neglected is that of appositives. Can you 
recognize an appostitive? It is a noun tha‘ 
is used to explain another noun and is set « f 
by comas. 

Find the appositives, name what each modi- 
fies, and then insert comas where they belong: 

1. Mt. Ranier a snow-capped mountain is 
in Washington. 

2. The river an expanse of ice was a good 
place to skate. 


2. Near the river bloomed the violet the 


Can you tell the difference in meaning be- 
tween these two groups of words: the sailor’s 
hats and the sailors’ hats? The first means 
the hats of one man and the second means 
the hats of more than one man. Notice the 
placing of the apostrophe in each case. 

Rewrite the following sentences. Supply in 
each sentence a noun, or nouns, given in the 
parentheses to make the sentence complete. 
Change the form of the noun so as to express 
possessio n: 


1. I went to visit at —— house (Grand- 
father) 
2. I found book in —— room (Mary, 


Mother) 


derlined word is used. 
1. Have you read Mark Twain’s “Tom 


Sawyer’? 


TESTS AND DRILLS IN GRAMMAR 


UNIT V. 
Uses of Nouns 


Initial Test 


Lesson 14 


Appositives 


Lesson 15 


Genitive Case 


Final 


In the following exercise, tell how each un- 


6. The rider’s jump was a remarkable feat. 

7. Hoover, the president-elect, lives in 
California. 

8. The boy’s sister came to school. 

9. Abraham Lincoln, the emancipator, was 


from Illinois. 


10. Bret Harte’s stories are well liked. 


loveliest of the spring flowers. 

4. The Missouri River the longest tributary 
of the Mississippi is in the western part of 
the United States. 

5. Old Faithful a geyser in Yellowstone 
Park is very regular. 

6. The Colorado River a small but turbu- 
lent stream has worn away many rocks. 

7. For a number of years John Muir the 
naturalist lived in California. 

8. Detroit a city on the Great Lakes is 
known for its automobiles. 


(Wil- 


3. I like paper better than 

liam, Earl) 
4. —— stunts are usually fast. (Boys.) 
5. The head lowered when he saw 


father, (dog, Arthur). 
6. Have you returned 


paper? (Bob) 


7. What became of —— plans for the 
building? (Jack) 

8. The choice spot of the —— leader was 
here. (Boy Scout) 

9. The room is to the right of the 
stairs. (girls) 

10. methods of playing football are 
quite different from . (amateurs, pro- 
fessionals) 


Test 


2. The secretary and treasurer’s report is 


ready. 
3. Edison the inventor, has greatly bene- 


fitted: mankind. 
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4. Will it be the boys? 

5. The Pilgrims 
friendly Indian. 

6. Whittier, an 
Bound”. 


welcomed Samoset, a 


American, wrote “Snow- 


7. It is the president’s duty to discuss it. 
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8. Aviators’ directions from the govern- 
ment during wartime are kept secret. 

9. Jack saw Bob in the library. 

B. Complete, using who, which, or that. 

Note: Units VI, VII, and VIII are for ex- 
cellent pupils. They will be found too difficult 
for average seventh grade pupils. 


UNIT VI. 


Initial Test 


A. Copy and complete the following sent- 
ences, using who or whom: 

1. We saw a man was lame. 

2. The girls spoke of a friend —— they 
had seen. 

3. We saw they seem to be. 

4. The children to ———— the presents were 


sent were very happy. 


B. Complete, using who, which, or what. 

5. The bird injured had a 
broken wing. 

6. The flowers 
beautiful. 

7. The bridge 
long and narrow. 

8. The workers 
were working hard. 


was 


were in bloom were 
erossed the river was 
early 


had come 


Lesson 16 


Relative Pronouns. 


The correct form of the pronoun depends on 
its use in the sentence. If it is the subject of 
the sentence, it must be in the nominative 
case. If the object of a verb or a preposition, 
it must be in the accusative case. The same 
rule holds true to relative pronouns which are 
pronouns that connect a subordinate clause to 
the principal clause. The nominative form of 
the relative pronoun who, is who and the accu- 
sative whom. The other relative pronouns do 
not change their form. 

Supply in the sentences the correct form of 
the relative pronoun who. Be able to explain 
how you reached your decision. 

1. Thelaws are made by men 
resent the people. 


rep- 


2. This is the boy we elected for 
office. 
3. He is a boy on you can depend. 


sings at his work is the 


4. The man — 
happiest. 

5. Always help those 

6. I will give this to the boy ———— 
first. 

7. Have you found out 
is to be? 

8. She is the girl 


9. The man 
dent. 


10. 


help themselves, 


comes 


the speaker 


— we met. 


we saw was the presi- 


This is the book for ———— you inquired. 


Final Test 


A. Copy and complete the ‘following sent- 
ences, using who or whom: 

1. A man I can trust makes a safe 
friend. 

2. Give the paper to ever I send. 

3. Is it Jack ——— is going? 

4. We remember the girls were. 


B. Complete, using who, which or that: 
5. The guard 
6. The night ———— was dark seemed long. 
7. The horse 
8. The 
crossed the ocean. 


was on duty was alert. 


——— was scared ran away. 


had 


— 


boys saw the flyer 
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UNIT VII. 
Adjectives and Adverbs. 
Initial Test 


A. Copy and complete the following sen- 
tenees, using words from the list below No, 4: 


B. Complete, using words from below No. 8. 
5. All the children did their work — 


1. ———kind of flower is rare. 6. The girl was — trying to do her 
work. 
2. The boys worked : 
a 7. Of his two sisters, Tom liked Jane 
3. The wind felt ———. 
the — 
4. The dress was ———. 8. Advice is — given than taken. 
this good cold beautiful quick real better easier 
these well coldly beautifully quickly really best more easily 
Lesson 17 


Adjectives and Adverbs. 


Adjectives are the words in our language 


which help us to tell about or describe any 


object. Do you use good adjectives when you 
speak? That should be one of your aims, 


A. In the following exercises list all the 
adjectives you can find: 

The sky had grown suddenly dark and the 
butterfly was lost in the black clouds. Through 
the gathering storm they observed a little, 
bent, old woman coming toward them. She 
was clad in the deepest black and looked 
anxious and mournful and depressed. “I am 
Sorrow,” she said. “I am sooner known to 
Poverty than to Wealth.” So saying, she 
touched the little daughter of the poor and her 


bright cloak faded away, leaving the child 
chilled and weary. 


Just as adjectives describe nouns, so adverbs 
modify verbs by telling how, when or where. 
Their distinguishing feature is that they 
usually end in ly. 

B. Make the meaning of the following sen- 
tences cleurer by the use of adverbs: 


The bobolinks left ———— in the fall. They 
flew — . They traveled The jour- 
ney was — long. In the spring they re- 
turned They could ——— be heard in 


the meadows and 
Bobolinks are — 


pastures 
lively. 


singing ———. 


Final Test 


A. Copy and complete the following sen- 
fences, using words from below No, 4: 

1. The echo sounded ———. 

2. The boy was feeling 

3. The apples were ripe. 

1. Of my two cousins Henry is the 


B. Complete, using words from below No. 8. 
5. I do not like ——— kind of movie. 

6. The boy ran around the corner 

The work was — 
8. John did his work — 


planned than done. 


than Henry. 


faintly well really oldest that slow easier quicker . 
faint good real older those slowly more easily more quickly 
UNIT VIII. 


Prepositions and Conjunctions. 
Initial Test 


A. Copy and complete the following sen- 
tences, using words from the list below No, 5: 


1. The ball was thrown — the five 
boys. 

2. The girl thrust a package ———— the 
box. 

3. The children stayed home. 


4. The boy sat ——— his sister. 


5. His brother says he will not go ———— 
you go. 

among in at beside without 

between into sideof unless 

B. Complete, using words from below No. 10. 

6. The girl spoke slowly, just —-—— her 
mother does. 

7. The boys felt ——-—— their work should 


| 
| 
| 
od 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
: 


be better. 
8. Tom is not sure 


what happened. 
9, The reason 


he remembers 


Jack left was ——— he 
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feared failure. 


I care to read. 
because as 


10. I do not know ——— 
like like if 


as that that that 


that 


Lesson 18 


Prepositions and Conjunctions. 


Since connectives show the relation of ideas, 
prepositions and conjunctions are often impor- 
tant words and for that reason must be chosen 
with great care. Prepositions always intro- 
duce phrases, and conjunctions, clauses. 

A. Complete the following sentences, using 
one of the expressions in the list below No. 8: 

1. I put a letter the mail box. 


2. The money was divided — three 
children. 
3. The boys were angry ——-— me. 


the house. 
London. 


4. The garage was 
5. The men were 


Final 


A. Copy and complete the following sen- 
fences, using prepositions from below No, 5: 

1. The boys were — school. 

2. The horse ran through the gate and 
the field. 

3. The children sat — 


their teacher. 


6. The color of an elk is different that 
of a reindeer. 

into between at in back of at than 

in among with behind in from 


B. Complete, using like, or as. Remember, 
like may be used as a preposition but not as a 
conjunction. The word as is a conjunction: 

my brother I enjoy boating, but I 
he does. — him I can 
swim, but not he swims. My sister 
cannot play ball ———— I do, but ———— me 


she is fond of outdoor sports. 


cannot row 


Test 
words from below No. 10: 

6. The boys were not sure they 
were right. 

7. Everyone felt ———— the team would 
win. 


8. The reason the girls hurried was 


4. The money was divided three they thought themselves late. 
boys. 9. John did not know he was tired. 
5. No one will go you go. 10. The boy works hard, just ——— his 
to beside between without father does. 
at into asideof among unless if like because as like 
B. Complete the following sentences, using that that that that as 
4 
jar 
-— 
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MINUTES OF THE BALTIMORE MEETING 
Elementary and ‘Normal :Sehool :-Sections - 
The National Councilof English 


gathered “at his own home, when the little gir's 


HE ELEMENTARY and Normal School degetibed children 
Sections of The National Council of 


Teachers of English held two joint 
meetings at the annual convention of the 
Council in Baltimore, Maryland, on Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, 1928. 

The first of these meetings was a luncheon, 
which was held at the Southern Hotel. About 
three hundred were present. Dr. Angela 
Broening, of Johns Hopkins University, Bal- 
timore, was in charge of arrangements for 
this luncheon. 

Mr. C. C. Certain, of the Detroit Teachers’ 
College, who had planned the program, pre- 
sided. 

Professor Orton Lowe, of the University 
of Miami, at Coral Gables, Florida, listed on 
the program, was unable to be present to read 
his paper, which Dr. Thomas Blaisdell, of 
Poetry for a More Popular Appeal to Chil- 
dren.”’ Professor Lowe, however, had sent 
his paper, which Dr. Thomas Blaisdell, of 
the State Normal School at Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania, read. 

This paper will not be summarized here, 
inasmuch as it will appear in full in a fater 
issue of The Review. 

Mr. Certain then introduced Mr. Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, the much-loved poet and 
lecturer, whose subject was “Poems and Poem 
Dances for Children.” 

Mr. Lindsay explained that even very small 
children possess a decided sense of rhythm, 
and cited the case of his own small son, who 
would sway in time with a poem which was 
recited with marked rhythm. The rhythm 
of a poem can best be realized through the 
voice, and through the body in dancing. Chil- 
dren, in particular, enjoy poetry interpreted 
rhythmically through these means. Poetry 
is richer rhythmically than a mere scansion 
of syllables would indicate, he maintained. 
To support this point, he recited “Kubla 
Khan.” 


Children should be given an opportunity to 
vocalize and to dance poetry, if their appre- 
ciation of it is to be full and complete. Mr. 
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interpreted poems through dances, while the 
boys read or acted. 


He read several of his own poems, which 
were enthusiastically received by the audi- 
ence. “The Blacksmith’s Serenade” proved 
especially popular. The audience chanted 
many verses in concert with Mr. Lindsay. 


In introducing Miss Ann Elizabeth Coolidge, 
Mr. Certain told of her great success in tell- 
ing stories to kindergarten children. He 
told of an occasion when he had seen her 
bring her young audience so completely under 
the spell of Uncle Remus that the group sud- 
denly arose, and walked to the window to see 
the Briar Patch outside. 


Miss Coolidge is gifted in two ways, Mr. 
Certain declared. She can discern what is 
appropriate for little children, and she can 
present this material in a vivid and alluring 
manner. 


Miss Coolidge told three Uncle Remus 
stories, including the “Tar Baby.” Her 
stories were told dramatically, as if to little 
children, and demonstrated what teachers may 
do to attract children to literature through 
the story-telling art. 

On Saturday afternoon, December 1, the 
second meeting of the Elementary and Normal 
School Sections was held in room 417 at the 
Southern Hotel. Mr. Certain acted as chair- 
man. 


This section undertook a study of “The 
Problems of Individualized Instruction in 
English” and “Neglected Aspects of Reading”’. 
Professor Florence E. Bamberger of the Johns 
Hopkins University spoke on the former of 
these two topics, the title of her particular 
subject being, “Safety and Danger Points of 
Individualized Instruction in Elementary 
English”. “Spiritual standardization”, de- 
clared Dr. Bamberger, “threatens to become 
the worst fate of our nation today.” The 
causes for this standardization are (1) the 
complexity of the social machinery; hence, 
the need for initiative and intellectual leader- 
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ship;.(2) the enormous amount of ‘mass pro- 


duction and big business” resulting, in extrava- 


gance and fear of non-conformity; and (3) 
the threat of leisure. New that there is 
leisure for all, the educator has au additional 
problem on his hands—guidance for the 
proper use of leisure time. The most im- 
portant fact with which each teacher must 
reckon here is “individual differences”’. 

The very essence of the learning process is 
this, the question arises, ‘What are we edu- 
cating children for?” The speaker called 
special attention to three things in this con- 
nection: (1) to provide a chance for the child 
to exercise his own aptitude, (2) to enable 
the child to mind his own business, and (3) 
to equip him to contribute his bit. The men 
who knocked individualization of instruction 
into a “cocked hat” were Lancaster and Bell 
with their Monitorial System. But individual 
differences constituted too potent a force to 
be permanently ignored. Burk in San Fran- 
cisco, California, Washburne at Winnetka, 
Illinois, and Parkhurst in Dalton, Massachu- 
setts, ushered in a new movement in individ- 
ualization of instruction which is steadily 
gaining in popularity, attention, and applica- 
tion. Washburne’s Winnetka Plan, and 
Parkhurst’s Dalton Plan have given, and are 
daily giving, rise to individual variations and 
adaptations. Miss Wilson’s work in Phila- 
delphia, and.Dr. Broening’s project in geogra- 
phy in Baltimore exemplify this. Out of the 
maize of all these plans Dr. Bamberger picked 
certain underlying principles. First, “find the 
contact for each pupil” by giving inventory 
tests before teaching any new topic, and by 
ascertaing the I. Q. in relation to subject 
achievement. Secondly, cut up the “assign- 
ment” into units in which the child has “an 
interest pocket”; that is, a real motive for 
participation. Thirdly, see that the pupil has 
the proper qualifications which are to consist 
of (a) reading ability, (b) interest and curi- 
osity in that particular unit of work, (c) hab- 
its of work, and {d) the correct attitude 
toward school and work: The speaker pointed 
out a number of objections which some people 
raise against the above plans. These argue 
that too much written work is involved, that 
the purpose is entirely the teacher’s, that the 
requirements are formal, that during social 
periods children have certain needs aroused 
which are not cared for or stimulated, that 
skills are kept separate from applications of 


the same, and that the immensity of details 
1s cumbersome. She maintains, however, that 
these objections do not constitute weaknesses 
which are inherent in the plans themselves, 
but which result from unskilful application of 
the same. Dr. Bamberger holds that if, ac- 
cording to Burnham’s laws of mental hygiene, 
we get the pupils to have “a task, a plan, and 
freedom”, any method which provides all three 
is satisfactory. “Somehow individual needs 
must be supplied in this period of standardiza- 
tion.” 

Two educators presented different phases of 
“Neglected Aspects of Reading”. 

Miss I. Jewell Simpson, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Maryland Depar:ment of 
Education, Baltimore, spoke on “Helping the 
Teacher Improve Oral Reading in the Grades”’. 
Miss Simpson maintained that, while outstand- 
ing developments have been made during the 
last decade in the field of silent reading, ‘ 
wasteful practice of having one child in a 
classroom read aloud while the rest keep the 
place, still persists widely. She raised three 
fundamental questions regarding the subject 
of oral reading. In answer to the first of 
these, “How important is ora] reading?”, she 
gave six values: 

(1) In the primary grades oral reading is a 
necessary means of gaining a mastery 
over the mechanics of reading involved 
in a ready association of symbols, sounds, 
and meanings. 

(2) In all elementary grades it furnishes a 
check upon thought-getting, and is a 
necessary means to the full appreciation 
of certain literary selections which make 
a strong auditory appeal. 

(3) Oral reading is a means of overcoming 
repression—of freeing the emotionally- 
bound through self-expression. 

(4) Oral reading is of social value in such 
activities as informing others through 
announcements, minutes, news items, and 
the like, through providing a point under 
discussion, through sharing enjoyment 
with others. Part of an education con- 
sists in learning how to convey messages 
to others so as to inform them or enter- 
tain them. 

(5) Oral reading aids in the improvement of 


voice and speech. 


ve 
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(6) It aids in enriching the speaking vocabu- 

lary. 

The pragmatist immediately follows this 
array of values with the query, “How may 
pupils be trained in the art of reading aloud?” 
The speaker foresaw this and suggested seven 
ways: 

(1) Help them understand by providing, 
through the teacher’s activity, a model and 
ideal of reading; by a skilful application 
of the knowledge of certain fundamental 
habits involved in oral reading; by insist- 
ing upon preparation under guidance of 
an impelling purpose; and by proper 
group and self-criticism. 


(2) Assist them to feel. 


(3) Aid them in picturing by such an ex- 
ercise as having each pupil choose one 
paragraph descriptive of a character and 
find out who can best make you see that 
character. 


(4) Show them how to use their voices by 
motivated drill in correct articulation, pro- 
nunciation, and enunciation. A_ book 
especially recommended to aid the teacher 
in speech training is TEACHING SPEECH 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL by Dr. Emma 
Grant Meader, published by Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. An- 
other is ENGLISH For Usk, Book One, by 
Lewis Ryan, (pp. 10-110), John C. Win- 
ston Company, 1926. 


(5) Help them appreciate an audience situa- 
tion by giving them practice in choosing 
material suitable to the particular audi- 
ence addressed by providing such purposes 
as giving enjoyment; practicing parts 
that could be used in a play; presenting 
an original report; conveying items of 
information contained in bulletins, notices, 
invitations, and letters; verifying a point 
made during class discussion; ete. 


(6) Train them in rapid recognition of words 
and phrases. 


(7) Make them conscious of their own indi- 
vidual reading needs. 

The third question asked was, “What are 
some common oral reading deficiencies and 
their correctives?” Miss Simpson illustrated 
these from her own experience in supervision, 
and suggested remedial procedure for each 
case. For the expressionless and monotonous 
reader she recommends comparison between 
reading voice and style of speech in direct con- 
versation, For the choppy word reader she 


advises flashcard exercises with phrases and 
thought groupings. The child who lacks word 
control should have “supplementary work in 
simple vocabulary, phrasing, stimulating in- 
troductions, drill upon real] difficulties in ad- 
vance, and phonic practice’. The stammerer 
should be given self confidence and freedom, 
together with correct breathing exercises. 


In conclusion, Miss Simpson raised seven 
questions which were an outcome of the above 
address. 

“Mental Myopia in Reading” was the subject 
of the second address on “Neglected Aspects 
of Reading.” This was treated by M. W. 
Wilbur Hatfield of the Chicago Normal] Col- 
lege. After explaining that physical myopia 
is short-sightedness, and that it is sometimes 
congenital, he admitted that mental myopia 
is also occasionally innate, but that much more 
frequently it is deliberately induced by too 
detailed analysis. Our silent reading tests 
which ask a greater number of questions on 
a passage than there are lines in it, were cited 
as chief offenders in this respect. The demon- 
stration teacher who had pupils read one para- 
graph, stop, and answer one question on it, and 
who stuck religiously to this procedure was 
another such offender. The advice given by 
a friend to Dr. Driggs when he was bewildered 
by the immensity and complexity of the city of 
Chicago, has a moral for the teacher. Acting 
upon the suggestion of his friend, Driggs went 
to the top of the Masonic Temple, got a bird’s- 
eye view of the city, and never again felt lost 
in the metropolis. Dr. Hosie’s dissertation 
proves the same point. The same poem was 
studied by two different classes, but a different 
method was used with each. In the first, one 
stanza was read by a given pupil, and imme- 
diately discussed; the second read and dis- 
cussed, and so on. In the other room the 
experimenter gave an introductory explana- 
tion, read the whole poem, and ascertained the 
general and the supporting ideas with the re- 
sult that the poem was understood and enjoyed, 
while this was not the case in the first class. 
Later, in another room, he substituted his own 
reading by silent reading on the part of the 
pupils. The result was the same as in the 
second class. A running start, advance in- 
formation, scrutiny of first paragraphs or 
chapters—in short, the “long view”—will make 
literature studied intelligible, and, above all, 
enjoyed. The speaker’s own experience was 
drawn upon further to illustrate this point. A 
literature period should by no means degen- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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SUPERVISION OF ARITHMETIC IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


ROSE A. CARR 
Supervisor of Grades Three and Four, 
Los Angeles City School District 


HE efficient supervision of arithmetic 
requires a rather definite plan of pro- 
cedure. The plan outlined in this dis- 
cussion provides for an initial testing pro- 
gram; tests at the end of a block or unit 
taught, and perhaps a final testing program. 
It includes the guidance of teachers in the 
diagnosis of errors, in planning a maintenance 
program, and in providing remedial and pre- 
ventive measures. 
Initial Tests. 
The initia] test should be given as early in 
the semester as possible for it provides fairly 
definite data on which to build the semester’s 


work. In addition, it helps to answer the fol- 
lowing questions for both teachers and 
supervisor. ‘ 


1. What is the status of the class as a whole? 

a) Is it above or below the norm for the 
grade? 

b) How much of the work of the preced- 
ing grade or grades must be re-taught 
or reviewed before taking up new 
work? 

c) What is the general ability of the 
group, superior, average or poor? 

2. What is the relative ability of the individ- 
ual members of the class? 

a} Are they equal in arithmetical abil- 
ities? 

b) Will re-grouping be necessary? 

c) How much individual aid must be pro- 
vided? 

d) Will the text book furnish enough drill 
material for the slow group? 

e) What individual breakdowns must be 
repaired? 

Survey and Diagnostic Tests. 

The type of test to be used should be given 
careful consideration. A survey test includes 
the four processes of whole numbers, common 
fractions and decimals. 

The diagnostic test is usually limited to one 
of the four processes of either whole numbers, 
common fractions or decimals. This selection 
of the one process makes possible a relatively 
wide sampling of the skills involved. 

An initial test that is diagnostic rather than 
survey in type is perhaps the most economical. 
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The survey test, because of its very nature is 
quite limited in the amount of material it can 9 
devote to anyone of the processes of whole ) 
numbers, common fractions or decimals. If in é 
this survey element, breakdowns occur in any 
one of the above, it then becomes necessary to 
provide a diagnostic test, which will more 
nearly disclose the specific skills that show 
weakness. 

Formal, standardized tests probably are 
most satisfactory because they give the teacher 
and the supervisor norms with which to make § 
comparisons. However, in the absence of 
formal standardized material, informal tests | 
should be used. They at least show where the | 
more seriqus breakdowns are occuring. Often | 
teachers neglect to give either type of test at 
the beginning of the semester and the result is 
the presentation of new work on a weakened 
foundation. This in turn, begets still greater 
weakness until the situation becomes most 
critical. In many cases teachers hesitate to 
take time to test, re-teach or repair the work § 
of the preceding grades because they are so 
conscious of the amount of work to be covered 
by the grade they are teaching, and they feel 
so keenly the necessity of completing it before 
the class is promoted to the next teacher. 
Often there is more work than can be well 
taught in the semester even under the most 
promising conditions, hence the teacher’s de- 
sire to economize on time. This is false econ- 
omy, however, and does not solve the problem. 

Tests at the End of a Block. 

The test at the end of a block or unit of new 
instruction is a very important tool of the 
teacher and the supervisor. This test indicates 
the degree to which the new work has been 
mastered and it provides opportunity forff 
necessary remedial work at the most oppor- 
tune time, i.e., before another unit is taught} 
and before long periods of forgetting have ref 
duced the skills involved nearer to zero 
strength. It is this failure to determine the} 
strength of skills supposedly learned, that# 
often leads to general weakness in arithmetic 
among the pupils of upper grades. Such 4 
test discloses to both teacher and supervisor 
where the teacher’s work has been most effec- 
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tive and indicates preventive measures which 
may be necessary in planning for another 
group. A test at the end of a unit or block 
then, should be diagnostic. 


Final Tests. 

If an initial testing program is inaugurated 
together with diagnostic tests at the end of the 
block or unit taught; if a maintenance drill is 
provided frequently enough to keep skills 
functioning with some real degree of accuracy, 
and especially if such maintenance drills pro- 
vide objective measures of accomplishment so 
that pupils, teachers, and supervisors have 
concrete evidence of the condition of the arith- 
metic skills then, and only then, a final testing 
program is not essential. Its chief value is to 
offer evidence of what has been accomplished 
during the semester or the year. This is often 
enlightening to both pupils and teacher. Both 
need to experience the feeling of success; both 
need to know where more work is needed. The 
weakness in the use of the tests, however, lies 
in the fact that the semester is about to close 
and little can be done to strengthen the break- 
downs. The repair work must wait until the 
next semester. This frequently means addi- 
tional delay due to a long summer vacation. 

Diagnosis of Errors. 

To give tests, either formal or informal, 
initial, final, or at the end of the block; to 
grade the papers, record the results and graph 
them, compare with the norms or standard 
scores is but the first step in the use of tests. 
Many teachers and supervisors seldom go be- 
yond this step however, and as a consequence 
but little corrective work is done. Perhaps the 
most important part of the testing program is 
the diagnosis of errors, the planning of rem- 
edial and preventive work and the planning of 
a systematic maintenance program. The diag- 
nosis of error is also a much neglected part of 
every-day arithmetic work. Time pressure, 
long written assignments, untidy papers that 
are difficult to read and analyze, poorly con- 
structed drills which aim at practice of noth- 
ing in particular, all add to the difficulty of 
discovering why the breakdown has occurred. 
Even when all of these situations are as nearly 
ideal as possible, it is still difficult for many 
taechers to determine the cause of error and 
what to do about it. It is here that the 
supervisor is able to make a real contribution. 
The following examples and types of errors 
that occurred in a third grade maintenance 


drill, together with the teacher’s and super- 
visor’s suggestions for remedial work illustrate 
this point. 

A) The examples: 


97 398 896 — 618= 19 
24 89 2 
274 
s. 9 6. 131 162 8. 114 
250 x5 x4 x5 
245 
7 
9. 35 10. 102 
x8 x6 11. 24+9= 

12. 416 13. 903 14. Subtract: 
—388 —644 398 


15. How many hundreds in 1000? 


These examples were put on the board by 
the teacher. The pupils were given ample 
time to copy them before the work period. 
Below are the examples as copied and solved. 
Not all errors occurred on any one paper, 
but all were made by the one third grade class. 
The causes of failure can be indicated by the 
supervisor in the following way by present- 
ing an analysis of specific breakdowns. 

B) Pupil’s work and diagnosis of error: 

97 copied 
24 incorrectly 


Example 


2. Add: 
398 1. Failure to recognize process 
89 2. Error in subtraction — al-’ 
aa ways subtract small num- 
211 ber from large regardless 
of position. 
3. 896—618 = 1. Digits in each num- 
ber added. 
2. Unfamiliar with sub- 
traction in this form. 


23— 15=8 


19 Similar to errors 
2 in example 1 
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250 Similar to errors 
245 in examples 1, 4. 
77 
572 
6. 131 Added “5” to each figure 


x5 in multiplicand. 


Similar to error in 
x4 example 6. 


Similar to error in 
x5 examples 6, 7. 


659 
9. 35 
x8 
3 
10. 102 Similar to error in 
x6 example 9. 


108 
11. 24+9- Similar to error 


in example 3. 


6+9=15 
12. 416 1. 8 from 16=2 because 
—388 2,8’s= 16. 
— 2. Zero difficulty. 
102 
13. 903 Similar to error in 
—644 example 2. 
341 


14. Subtract: 
398 Similar to error in 


89 example 2. 


311 
15. Was not attempted. 
not been taught. 

On the basis of these examples, without 
making the detailed analysis, these are the 
suggestions for the remedial work that the 
teachers may make. 

1. Review the basic addition facts. 

2. Review the basic subtraction facts. 

3. Review the basic multiplication facts. 

4. Time allotment of thirty minutes daily 
devoted to addition until the breakdowns are 
repaired, then work on subtraction until it is 
repaired, then work on multiplication. 


Probably had 
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When the additions, which occur frequently 
in these papers, are examined in detail, no 
serious breakdowns are found in the basic 
facts. Multiplication examples offered diffi- 
culty, not because of the basic facts, but be- 
cause pupils were unfamiliar with the process. 
Either the subtraction examples were not rec- 
ognized as such, or there was an error in the 
pupil’s method of procedure, therefore these 
suggestions for remedial work are not suffi- 
cient in themselves. 


This failure on the part of the teacher to 
analyze the specific errors in each example 
is not unusual for a teacher who is inexperi- 
enced in arithmetic work. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the supervisor to make a contribu- 
tion. The teacher must be guided and helped 
to see that every breakdown which occurs does 
not necessarily mean a failure to know basic 
facts. Remedial work with this group should 
have included: 

1. Practice in correct copying of number— 

see examples 1, 4, 5. 

2. Variation in statement of examples—see 

examples 3, 11. 

3. Reteaching of the method of subtracting 
a large number from a small number— 
see examples 2, 12, 13, 14. 

4. Reteaching multiplication of a three fig- 
ure multiplicand by a one figure multi- 
plier—see examples 6, 10. 

5. Teaching of reading, writing and the 
meaning of number—see example 15. 

6. Planning vocabulary drill as needed in 
example 2, 

Maintenance Program 

in cases where the breakdown is as serious 
as it is in this group, it would be wise to 
give the drill again after the remedial pro- 
gram has been completed. A carefully planned 
maintenance program should be used as a 
measure to prevent a recurrence of such 
breakdowns. Such a program plans for a 
frequent mixed fundamental review of all 
skills previously taught. If these reviews or 
drills are standardized the pupils, teacher, 
and supervisor will be able to note the meas- 
ure of progress from week to week. 


Editing of the Textbook 
Another valuable aid to both teacher and 
supervisor is the editing of the text by the 
teacher. The text is made a useful tool by 


pointing out, in marginal references, what are 
its strengths, its weaknesses, its vocabulary 
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difficulties, where more drill material is 
needed and where preventive measures should 
be taken. It is also necessary to know what 
the text offers in variation of statements or 
forms of examples. Since there are so many 
ways of saying add, subtract, multiply and 
divide, it is a mistake for any text to provide 
but one or two such ways. For example, such 
expressions as, “How much larger than,” 
“How much more than,” “How much must be 
added to,” are continually offering difficulty. 
If the text fails to teach the meaning of these 
or other expressions and fails to give oppor- 
tunities for their use, the teacher is then re- 
sponsible for them. A note in her text will 
serve as a reminder. 
Small Group Meetings 

Small group meetings with the teachers of 
each grade are also practical aids to effective 
supervision in arithmetic. Limiting the num- 


ber of teachers to ten or fifteen makes pos- 
sible a free discussion and exchange of ideas 
and achievements. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity for the supervisor to aid in the diag- 
nosis of difficulties. It is quite helpful to 
provide a set of papers showing characteris- 
tic errors and to discuss their causes. Often 
the teacher discovers that what she attributed 
to carelessness, or to low intelligence is in 
reality a fundamental error in thinking about 
the example or problem. 

Such a program of instruction and super- 
vision as the one outlined requires the spend- 
ing of a large proportion of time in helping 
teachers diagnose difficulties and in construct- 
ing remedial programs. As a result, the 
supervisor has less time to spend in the class 
room, but the meeting with teachers on in- 
dividual problems is probably a more effec- 
tive supervisory procedure. 


A STUDY OF ERRONEOUS WORD CONCEPTS IN READING 


(Continued from Page 6) 


especially stress the recognition and use of the 
word in the most commonly used situations in 
life. Often the setting of the word in the 
context is unusual and seldom met. This fact 
should be discussed with the pupils that an 
interest in expanding the use of the world may 
be encouraged. 

3. The second most frequently occurring 
type of mistake was that of a lack of word 
recognition. As this type occurred almost 
equally among the children of higher and lower 
intelligence, the conclusion might be drawn 
that the words were either new to the child 
or were not properly taught at previous pres- 
entation. 

4. Difficulties caused by mispronunciation 
came third in frequency. This type of diffi- 
culty affected the foreign children almost twice 
as much as the American child. It gives evi- 
dence which shows a pitiable state of mental 
confusion. An analysis of such errors will 
show that misunderstanding of pronunciation 
by the foreign child often leads to erroneous 
ideas that cause him much embarrassment. 

5. The fourth most frequently occurring 
type of mistake was that of confusion of the 
word concept, in which the child evidently tried 


to interpret the word through previously 
formed notions. This type of mistake has a 
bad effect upon the child because (1) it affects 
his feeling of sure-ness in his efforts to suc- 
ceed, and (2) it leads him into mazes of wrong 
thinking. 

Not enough cases of erroneous word con- 
cepts have been collected here to show posi- 
tive conclusions concerning children’s mistakes 
in word getting. The evidence is only sufficient 
to show that there is much need for further 
study to determine— 

(1) What types of errors are most common 
in the erroneous concepts of children in 
grades three and four, 

(2) What are the causes of the most fre- 
quent mistakes, 

(3) How much the type of mistake is due 
to grade placement beyond and below mental 
age, and 

(4) What influence nationality has upon the 
type and frequency of errors. 

The results of such a thorough study would 
contribute much toward the solution of the 
problem of constructing materials which will 
remove chances of forming wrong concepts in 
the reading and use of words. 
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PICTURE STUDY IN THE GRADES 


DOROTHY PARNELL 
McKenzie, Tennessee 


tom to hang some pictures on the walls 

of our school room. We talk about 
these pictures, especially about those which 
we notice and like. As enthusiasm and in- 
terest increase, it is suggested that the chil- 
dren look at the pictures in their own homes, 
friends’ homes, and the stores in town, and to 
come to school the following day prepared to 
tell the class the ones they liked and why. 
We decide we should like to know the stories 
the pictures tell, and we all begin the search 
game together. 

The pupils’ aims in the undertaking are: 

1. To find the story of the pictures 

2. To know the artist 

3. To find the true facts of history and 

geography concerning these 

4. To read some interesting books on the 

same subject as the picture 

5. To become familiar with music pictures 

suggest 

6. To develop imagination 
7. To dramatize the picture sometimes 
The teacher’s aims may be stated as: 

1. To help the pupils to become true lovers 
of good pictures 

2. To motivate reading and the correlated 

subjects 

To correlate the subjects so that the pu- 

pils will learn to think clearly and form 

good ideas 

A project of this kind can be correlated 
with many subjects. English, reading, his- 
tory, spelling, geography, music, and writing 
may hold a livelier interest because of~ their 
relationship with the study of pictures. 

Silent reading both of recreational and work 
type is done in preparation of reports given 
in class. Reference books are used for vari- 
ous reports. Short poems and stories are 
selected and read by children in class. 

In history,the incidents connected with Rev- 
olutionary days, Pilgrim stories, and stories of 
the life of George Washington receive the at- 
tention of the pupils. 

Words misspelled in written stories are 
given drill, and care is taken that the names 
of pictures are spelled correctly. 

No work is accepted on any subject con- 
nected with this project unless it is written 
neatly. 


A T THE first of the year it is our cus- 


Songs and classical pieces, suggested by the 
pictures studied, are played on the victrola. 
A music contest may be held on these pieces. 

Oral reports and compositions, and written 
stories and booklets are prepared on the sub- 
jects of the pictures. 

Geography also profits by this undertak- 
ing inasmuch as the children made studies of 
France, Greece, British Isles, and the New 
England states in reference to pictures. 

Reading From Homer 

I. Here is a picture which you will find in 
the very first of your Elson Reader. To- 
morrow I want you to tell me why these 
people are in the positions they are. An- 
swer the questions in your books about the 
picture. 

II. Teacher tells the story of the picture and 
artist after the picture has been discussed 
next day. 

III. Suggested Readings 
1. The CHILDREN’s HomerR—Padraic Colum 

2. The ILIAD FoR Boys AND GiRLS—Church 
3. MEN OF OLD GREECE—Hall 
4. The ADVENTURES OF ODYSSEUS AND THE 

TALE OF TROY—Colum 

5. The STORY OF THE 

Tappan 

6. FAMOUS MEN OF GREECE 

7. FAMOUS MEN OF ROME 

8. GREEK PHOTO PLAYS 
IV. Story and Poem 

“The Apple of Discord’—R. E. Francillan, 

from CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 

“Orpheus with His Lute’”—Portry Book 7. 
V. Study Greece on Map 
VI. Study Greece from Books on Europe 

Allen—EUROPE 

Baldwin—OLpD GREEK STORIES 

Carpenter—EUROPE 

Chamberlain—EUROPE 

Clark—EUROPE 

Fairbanks—EUROPE 

Harding—EUROPE 

Herbertson—DESCRIPTIVE 


GREEK PEOPLE— 


GEOGRAPHY ON 


EUROPE. 

VII. After a thorough study of Greece and 
old Greece the child writes a paper con- 
cerning the picture, perhaps this: “What 
I Think the Man Is Reading About.” 

VIII. Other Pictures Concerning Greece and 
Its Old Myths 
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1. Aurora—Guido Reni 
2. Muses—Romano 
3. Parthenon and Acropolis 
Millet 
Pictures 
The Angelus 
The Gleaners 
Feeding Her Birds 
I. Stories of these three pictures told as spe- 
cial reports by 


Stories Pictures TeELL—Gleaners, Book 5 

CELEBRATED fa FOR CHILDREN— 
Gleaners Story on slips from picture 
company 


II. Life of artist told by pupil. 

III. Booklets made using small pictures and 
giving stories of artist and pictures in 
child’s own words. 

IV. Study France and French people in geog- 
raphy lessons. Look for references in the 
following books: 

1. Evrope—Allen 

2. Europe—Carpenter 

3. EuropE—Chamberlain 

4. EuRopE—Clark 

5. EUROPE—Fairbanks 

6. 

7. A Story or FRANCE—Marshall 

V. One group reads Joan of Are and drama- 

tizes it. 
Breton 
Picture 
Song of the Lark 
This picture is studied in connection 
with the Millet pictures. 

I. Story of Pictures, CELEBRATED PICTURES 

II. Short account of Breton given by pupil. 
STORIES PICTURES TELL, 7. 

III. Poems about larks read and brought to 
sg s by pupils 
. “To a Skylark”—William Wordsworth 
“To a Skylark”—Shelley 

IV. We read poems about other birds and 
compare the lark to these birds. 

“Robert of Lincoln”—Bryant. 

“The Mocking Bird”’—Lanier 

“Tampa Robins”—Lanier 

“To the Nightingale’—Cowper 

“To the Cuckoo”—Wordsworth 

“The Nightingale’”—Coleridge . 

“Ode to the Nightingale”’—Shelley 


The children are asked to find a poem 
they like about birds and bring it to class 
and read it aloud. They may be asked to 
memorize poems they like. 


V. A composition is written on “The Message 

of the Lark” 
VI. Music 

“Poet and Peasant” 

“To a Lark” 

“The Two Larks” 

“Listen to the Mocking Bird” 
VII. Poem 

“The Solitary Reaper”’—Wordsworth 

The Horse Fair 

A discussion of another French artist and 
the kind of life she painted. The story of 
Rosa Bonheur told by one pupil, and then a 
discussion of her paintings, including this one, 
is given by one of the pupils. Look in STORIES 
PICTURES TELL, Book 5 

Following poems read: 

“The Bell of Atri’—Longfellow, 
Book 5. 

“The Leap of Roushan Beg’”—Longfellow, 
POETRY 7. 


POETRY 


Sir Gallahad 

I. Story of picture—Stories Pictures TELL. 
CELEBRATED PICTURES FOR CHILDREN. 

II. Story of Artist—Watts. 

III. Choice of these books to read from: 

1. THE Boys’ KING ARTHUR—Lanier. 

2. WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD—Tappan 

3. KING ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTsS—Read 
and Schoonover 

4. THE STORY OF THE IDYLLS OF THE KING 
—adapted from Tennyson 

5. KING ARTHUR AND His KNIGHTS—Allen- 
Neill 

IV. Poem read aloud in class 
“Sir Gallahad” from EvERY CHILD 
SHOULD KNow—Burt. We learn this about 
him, his “strength was as the strength of 
ten because his heart was pure.” 

V. Stories 
1. Every pupil reads King Arthur stories 

in his Elson Reader. 

“The Red Cross Knight’s Last Battle” 

adapted from Spenser’s FAERIE QUEEN 

by Carolina Bailey from STORIES OF 

GREAT ADVENTURES. 

“The Knights of the Silver Shield”— 

Raymond MacDonald Alden from CHIL- 

DREN’S LITERATURE. 

4. “Tannhauser, the Minstrel Knight”— 
Opera Tannhauser played and the stories 
from GREAT OPERA STORIES, by Millicent 
S. Bender. 


bo 


VI. Musie 


Opera Tanhauser played and the stories 
of the opera told by the children. Special 
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attention is given to these parts: “The 1. “Pioneers”—Walt Whitman q 
Grand March,” “Pilgrim’s March,” and “O 2. “The First Snowfall’—Lowell 
Star of Eve.” 3. “The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers” f 


—in PoETRY Book 7 


VII. Poems from Poetry Book 
4. “The Courtship of Miles Standish’— 


1. “A Happy Warrior”—Whittier 


2. “The Charge of the Light Brigade’— Longfellow fi 

Tennyson Make a Thanksgiving Booklet using this i 
3. “Arnold von Winkleried’”—Montgomery picture as the main idea. Give a program | 
4. “Eldorado”—Poe at end of month, the day before Thanksgiv- § 
5. “Horatius”—Macaulay ing, centering thought on Pilgrims. ; 
6. “The Red Thread of Honor’—Doyle February Study d 
invar’—_— 
7. “Lochinvar Scott Washington 

November 1. Washington Portrait 


2. Washington Crossing the Delaware— 


Artist—Boughton 
Pictures: Leutze 
Pilgrims Going to Church 3. The Spirit of ’76 
John and Priscilla I. We study the life of Washington during 
The Return of the Mayflower the month. We use these books and poems 


to tell us about him, and each child keeps 
a list of his characteristics and the main, 
outstanding events of his life as he reads. 
1. TRUE STORY OF WASHINGTON—Brooks 


= 


I. Story of first picture 
STORIES PICTURES TELL, Book 5 
Slips from picture company 


II. Story of Artist—same as picture | 
III. Imaginary story of one of these pictures 3. THE CHARACTER OF WASHINGTON— 

written by pupils for English lesson one Lowell 

day. II. We study about the Revolutionary war in 
IV. Special report ‘76 and America from the following books: 

“A Band of Exiles on the Wild New Eng- 1. UNITED STATES—Allen 

land Shore” 2. THE MAKERS OF THE NATION—Coe 

COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, vol. 7. 3. THE FOUNDERS OF OUR CoUNTRY—Coe 

V. Study of England and New England States 4. REAL STORIES FROM OUR History-—Faris 
5. MAKERS AND DEFENDERS OF AMERICA— 


in Geography 
Foote and Skinner 


VI. Music 
America—Smith OF EARLY AMERICAN HIstoRY— 
America the Beautiful . 

7. AMERICAN LEADERS—Leffect. 


Onward Christian Soldiers 
8. ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICA— 


VII. Pupils given choice of one of these books M 
to read and report: 
9. First Book IN UNITED STATES History 

1. PIONEER STORIES OF AMERICA—Blaisdale —Thompson. 

— 10. My CouNtTRY—Tarkington. 

3. FOUNDERS OF OUR CouNTRY—Coe~ Wee 

4. REAL STORIES FROM Our History—Faris 1. “The American Flag”—Joseph Drake. 

5. EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS OF AMERICA— 2. “The Rising of 1776”—Thomas Buchan- | 
Foote and Skinner an Reed, : 

6. COLONIAL Days—Gordy 3. “Paul Revere’s Ride”—Longfellow. | 

7. STORIES OF EARLY AMERICAN HIsTORY— 4. “Warren’s Address to the American | 
Gordy Soldiers’”—John Pierpont. | 

8. THE STORY OF THE THIRTEEN COLONIES JV. These pictures have been before the class 
—Guerber all the month and now we discuss them to- 

9. COLONIAL CHILDREN—Hart gether after examining them closely. The 

10. STORY OF THE PILGRIMS FOR CHILDREN teacher guides the discussion. 

11. OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES—Charles Music. 
Carleton Coffin 1. America. ? 


2. Stars and Stripes Forever. 


VIII. Poems 
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3. Star Spangled Banner. 
4. America the Beautiful. 
We have become familiar with all of these 
tunes and memorize “America” perfectly. 
Spring Pictures. 

Spring—Corot. 

Dance of the Nymphs—Corot. 

The Lake—Corot. 

I. Story of Dance of the Nymphs from CELE- 
BRATED PICTURES FOR CHILDREN—Bryant. 
STORIES PICTURES TELL, Book 4, Carpenter. 

II. Life of the artist from the same books. 

III. Discussion of the artist and his paintings. 

IV. These pictures suggest poetry. 

1. “Spring’”—Henry Timrod. 

“The Sun”—Emily Dickinson. 

“The Yellow Violet”—Bryant. 

“Daffodils” —Wordsworth. 

“A Thing of Beauty”—Keats. 

“To a Mountain Daisy”—Burns. 

“To a Dandelion’”—Lowell. 

Psalm 19—The Bible. 

“Trees’”—Kilmer (found in POETRY Book 

7 and 8.) 

10. “The Marshes of Glynn’—Lanier. 
Every child memorizes one of these 
poems. 

V. Music. 

1. Spring Song. 
2. To Spring. 
3. Hungarian Phapsody, No. 2. 
Reynolds. 
I. Life of Reynolds. 
STORIES PICTURES TELL, Book 2. 
Il. Stories of pictures told by pupils. 
1. Age of Innocence. 
2. Angel Heads—(SToRIES PICTURES TELL). 
III. Suggested Reading for Girls. 


m oo bo 


~ 
we 


LITTLE WOMEN—Alcott. 
UNDERSTOOD BETSy—Canfield. 
MERRYLIPS—Dix. 
EMMY Lou—Martin. 
ANNE OF GREENE GABLES—Montgomery. 
6. DICKENS AND HIs HEROINES—— 
Moses. 
7. POLLYANNA—Porter. 
8. WHEN GRANNY WAS A LITTLE GiIRL— 
Searing. 
9. THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS CAROL—Wiggin. 
10. REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM—Wig- 
gin. 
IV. Poems. 


1. “Maidenhood”—Longfellow. 

2. “The Grapevine Swing’’—Peck. 

“Out to Old Aunt Mary’s”—James Whit- 
comb Riley. 


4. “Annabel Lee’’—Poe. 
V. Music. 
Angel’s Serenade. 
End of Day. 


By Adan. 


Poems read: 

1. “The Day Is Done”’—Longfellow. 

2. “In the Coo] of the Evening’—Noyes. 
II. Pupils write imaginary stories about this 

picture. 
III. Music. 
Perfect Day. 

We close our picture study by a program of 
pictures. We have the stage set as a large 
book and as each leaf is turned the children 
are in the position of one of the pictures. 
They are dressed similarly to the people in 
the pictures. These are living pictures. 


A RESEARCH PROBLEM IN 
(Continued 


thirty-two books, so that this seems to indi- 
cate that these children are probably not in- 
terested in reading at all, or certainly they 
read to a very limited extent. Of this group 
of fiction borrowers, ten A-intelligence rating 
children read forty-two books, eight of B- 
intelligence read twenty-six, and twelve with 
C rating read fifty-six books. This large 


proportion of children of average intelligence 
and above would lead to the conclusion that 
it was not mental deficiency which accounted 
for their lack of interest in reading. 

About thirty-seven per cent of the children, 
regardless of intelligence rating, read biog- 
raphy. The fact was also apparent that more 


CHILDREN’S READING 


from Page 2) 


children of the sixth grade and below group 
read biography than those of the seventh 
grade and above group. This is an interesting 
disclosure in that all former reports have led 
to the opinion that adolescents are particu- 
larly interested in biographies. A further 
study of the reading of biography by title 
of books and by sex of reader would be 
profitable. Sixty per cent of the children read 
fairy tales. Every volume of fairy tales was 
borrowed from the collection with the excep- 
tion of six of these books shelved in a 
special place. This is one of several reasons 
why greater importance should be attached 
to the selecting of this group of books, An 
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outstanding fact disclosed was that fifty-eight 
per cent of the children of highest intelli- 
gence and of the seventh grade and above 
group read fairy tales. This same group 
showed an equally outstanding record among 
the readers of biography. 

A scientific study of the recreational read- 
ing of children has just begun. Here the 
possibilities for successful research seem un- 
limited and the results secured through one 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING 


investigation suggest the importance- of the 
field. In general, the problems in one library 
are similar to those of another. It follows 
then that as soon as the reading habits of 
children in a number of libraries have been 
checked, the results should help the teacher, 
the school librarian, and the children’s li- 
brarian, wherever they may work, in their 
effort to create a love of reading among our 
eager young Americans. 


OF ‘THE ELEMENTARY AND 


NORMAL SCHOOL SECTIONS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


erate into a reading lesson. The teacher 
should arrange a real, social situation; should 
have pupils “catch the scent” of the story; and 
have them read extensively and for pleasure. 

In the absence of Professar Orton Lowe, of 
the University of Miami, who was to lead the 
discussion, Dr. Thomas Blaisdell of State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, 
and Miss Dorothy Speer of the Johns Hopkins 
University, acted as substitutes. Miss Speer 
summarized the first of the papers presented. 
A splendid tribute was paid to Professor 
Florence E. Bamberger by Dr. Irwin §&. 
Mather, formerly a city school superintendent 
of Illinois. This educator stated that the 
giving of inventory tests to find the “con- 
tact point” was a “marvelous contribution” 
to education, and was the best beginning 
toward success in teaching. He asked what 
to do after getting this “contact point.” 
Dr. Bamberger answered with an illustration 
from a project on the teaching of sea poetry 
to Baltimore children!. After getting from the 
class all the aspects of the sea (which is se 
near to children of this city), and attitudes 
of tha children toward it, she read to them 
various poems dealing with this subject, and 
asked them to supply the most appropriate 
title. This was then compared to that assigned 
by the author. Those children who were afraid 
of the children toward it, she read to them 
would engender confidence, friendship toward, 
and love for the same. In brief, the child’s 
shortcomings were supplemented by literature. 

Dr. Blaisdell complimented Miss Simpson 
upon her fine exemplification of her own sub- 
ject. He called attention to the fact that if 
each schoolroom would have a library of at 
least thirty or forty volumes accessible to all, 
in addition to the building library, much could 
be done to breed a love for literature. To 
supplement Hatfield’s address he suggested the 
WHEELER READERS, edited by Crane and 


Wheeler, as the most successful readers in his 
experience for teaching literary appreciation. 
He also recommended the practice of “tempta- 
tion samples” to be brought into the classroom 
daily by teacher and students. He _ re- 
emphasized Mr. Hatfield’s statement of the 
necessity for the “long view”, and Miss Simp- 
son’s point about the need for an audience for 
appreciation and proper reading of poetry, 
even to the extent of using the family dog if 
no more suitable audience is available. 

Mr. Certain, in concluding the meeting 
called attention to the contrast between the 
very natural way in which Dr. Bamberger 
approached the problem of individualized in- 
struction, and the mimeographed sheets so 
universally associated with this problem, both 
mentally and actually. 

At the close of the meeting, the following 
persons volunteered to assist Mr. Certain, 
Editor of THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW, 
to prepare a program for the session of the 
Elementary School and Normal School De- 
partments, in Kansas City, in November, 1929: 

Dr. Florence E. Bamberger, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

Dr. Thomas Blaisdell, State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 

Miss Emma Shaad, Supervisor of Inter- 
mediate Grades, Baltimore. 

Miss Mary Sultzer, Elementary 
Principal, Baltimore. 

Dr. Angela Broening, Supervisor of Eng- 
lish, Baltimore City Schools. 

Mrs. Martha Sibley, State Normal School, 
Towson, Maryland. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:10 P. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DoroTHY SPEER, 


Schoo! 


Secretary. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
December 7, 1928. 
1See THe ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REviEW, Volume I, 


(November, 1924), 


page 210 
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EDITORIALS 


The Outlook 


ITH this number, THE ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH REVIEW begins its sixth year 
of publication. Among our contrib- 
utors are the leading thinkers of the country 
on problems of interest to teachers of ele- 
mentary schoo] English. Prominent teach- 
ers, supervisors, school administrators, teacher 
school and 


research experts, 


the 
have all 


training and 


children’s librarians, and writers of 


children’s literature given gener- 
ously of their time and energy to help read- 
ers of this magazine improve their work with 
children. little that THE 


REVIEW has attained a place of distinction 


There is wonder 


and prestige among professional magazines 
In doing this, it has had the 


the the 


for teachers. 


cooperation of ablest persons in 
country. 

The readers of THE REVIEW have been given 
their 
phases of elementary school English. 


the five years of its existence, THE REVIEW 


practical assistance in work upon all 


During 


has published approximately twenty-nine arti- 
cles bearing upon written composition, nine 
articles upon oral composition, twenty-six 
articles on spelling and phonics, twenty-seven 
upon silent reading, fourteen upon oral read- 
appraising books 


biographical studies of 


ing, seventy-eight articles 
for children, fifteen 


children’s authors and illustrators, twenty- 
eight articles upon dramatics and marion- 


eites, and twenty-three upon libraries. More 
than hundred and thirty book reviews 
have been published, and more than one thou- 
sand books have been listed. 

The best of it all lies in the fact that the 
future of THE REVIEW is as bright and worth- 
while as the past has been. In fact there is 
the promise of even greater things ahead. 

The following list of forthcoming articles 
shows partially what is in store for publica- 
tion: 


one 


Forthcoming Articles 
American Soldiers and Statesmen in Children’s 
Books. 
Mary E. Wilkinson, Director of Work With 
Children, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 


29 


timore. (Auspices of the Book Evaluation 


Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation. ) 
A Special Number on Children’s Literature: 
The April REVIEW. 
Prepared under the Auspices of the Book 


Evaluation Committee of the American 
Library Association. 
Helping the Teacher Improve Oral Reading 
in the Grades. 
I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, in Balti- 


3altimore Meeting of 


Maryland, 
more. (From the 
The National 
English.) 
Reading of Little Children. 

Clara Hunt, Head of the Children’s Depart- 


ment, Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn. 


Council of Teachers of 


(Auspices of the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the American Library Associa- 
tion.) 
The Spring Output of Children’s Books. 
sertha Mahoney, Manager of the Book Shop 
for Boys and Girls, Boston. 
What to Emphasize in the New Poetry for a 
More Popular Appeal to Children. 
Orton 
Gables, 


Lowe, University of Miami, Coral 
Florida. (From the Baltimore 
Meeting of the National Council of Teach- 

ers of English.) 
Safety and Danger Individualized 
Instruction in Elementary School English. 
Florence E. Bamberger, School of Educa- 


Points in 


tion, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. (From the Baltimore Mee ing of 
the National Council of Teachers of 


English.) 
A Unit Study in Letter Writing. 

Miriam M. Walsh, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Three Papers on the Teaching of Elementary 
English to Adults: 1. The Errors of Adults 
in the Mechanics of Written Expression; 
2. Developing Courses in English for Adults; 
3. A Method of Teaching English to Adulis 

(Individualization. ) 

Alonzo G. Grace, Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
‘ation, Cleveland Board of 
Cleveland. 


Education, 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


A CHILD’s First Book IN READING. By Mar- 
garet J. McElroy. New York. American 


Book Co., 1927. 

THINKING AND READING PRACTICE CARDS. By 
Clyde L. Brown. New York. Silver, Bur- 
dett, 1927. 

THE WoORKWAY TO PATHWAY. By Gertrude 
H. Martin. New York. Silver, Burdett, 
1927. To accompany THE PATHWAY TO 
READING Primer. 

Along with the movement of humanizing 
knowledge there are developing enticing in- 
troductions for the beginner in reading. 
Short and simple exercises common to the 
experiences and vocabulary of the child con- 
stitute ideal pre-primer materia! which lays 
the necessary foundation for the more for- 
mal basal readers to follow. 

Miss McElroy’s book is small and can eas- 
ily be handled by the little child. With it 
is an indispensable teacher’s manual familiar- 
izing one with the vocabulary and furnishing 
d tailed lesson plans. These plans contain 
d-rections for group dramatization and sug-, 
vostions for correlated language work, in ad- 
dition to outlines of the general procedure. 

The teacher’s manual recommends a rather 
intensificd system of ear-training. While it 
is very essential that an attempt be made to 
eliminate individual speech defects, it is ques- 
tionable whether it is advisable to give the 
outlined training in the formation of con- 
sonant and vowel sounds to the beginner in 
reading. 

Two sets of exercises to accompany THE 
PATHWAY TO READING PRIMER have been de- 
veloped. They provide an opportunity for 
individual progress and are useful in the es- 
tablishment of correct reading habits. 

The material by Mr. Clyde Brown, THINK- 
ING AND READING PRACTICE CARDS, contains ex- 
cellent test and practice exercises in silent 
reading. The sixteen exercises are scientifi- 
cally planncd to fix the reading vocabulary 
and test the child’s understanding of the les- 
sons, 

Miss Martin’s material is in the form of 
cards to be used by the pupils at their: seats. 
Each child is given a set of these, sixteen in 
all. Thcy furnish a thorough review of the 
vocabulary and establish habits of silent 
reading and independent thinking. They also 
serve as a check on the child’s progress in 
the group work. 


Unlike so much of the so called “seat 
work” this material is durable and attrac- 
tively colored, both important factors in deal- 
ing with little children. 

All of these publications carefully con- 
sider the interests and reactions of those for 
whom they are planned and will be welcomed 
by the primary teacher. 

Esther M. Kennedy. 
EUROPE AND ASIA. By Barrows and Parker. 

Chicago. Silver, Burdett, 1927. 

A new basic geography, the third book of 
a series, dealing with Europe and Asia has 
been written by Professor Barrows and Miss 
Parker. 

The book is consistent in dealing with re- 
lationships between man and his natural] en- 
vironment. It presents a clear picture of the 
life of man in Europe and Asia, and teaches 
the child the significance of trade, commerce, 
and industry. The place of some of the out- 
standing historical events in the development 
of Europe and Asia is given attention, and 
the intcrdependence of all the countries and 
the value of friendly co-operation between 
them is stressed. 

The book is organized on the ‘one cycle” 
plan, thus avoiding repetition and providing 
a fullcr treatment of individual countries. 
The 251 illustrations are of high merit. A 
number of books is suggested for extra read- 
ing (p. 275), and an excellent summary ex- 
ercise is planned for the study of each 
country Directions are given for making 
maps and graphs, games to play, puzzles to 
solve, and plans for keeping a geography 
notebook. 

The book is “based upon a decade of pre- 
paratory experimentation with materials and 
methods that was carried on in all grades of 
the elementary school in which geography is 
taught” (p. IV). The book is an excellent 
piece of work both from the standpoint of 
mechanical make-up and from the content. 

Harriet E. Nelson. 
By Margaret J. McElroy 
Chicago. American 


THE SQUIRREL TREE. 
and Jessica Younge. 
Book Co., 1927. 

This is an account of a family of squirrels 
that made their home in the trunk of a big 
elm tree by the side of a little brook. It is 
a true nature story. Its simplicity of style 
makes it easily understood. 
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Children of the second and third grades, 
who have had nature study at school, will 
apprcciate the tale, particularly those who 
have had first hand experience with nature 
—-who have been allowed to romp through 
the fields and discover things for themselves 
as the children did in the story. 

The delightful feeling of reading about 
things that are real and with which one has 
actually come in contact is fostered by the 
authors in this book. 

This story is true to nature. It is well 
told. The facts in it are correct. It can be 
read in a short time by even a beginner ‘n 
school. 

Norma R. Loeb. 
Our Cat. By Olive Hill. New York. Fred- 

erick A. Stokes and Co., 1928. 

Mrs. Tabitha Cat has the usual cat troubles 
in training her three little ones to grow up 
to be well-mannered and respectable cats. 
Any mother cat is likely to have as many 
troubles if she has a child as adventurous as 
Don Pedro or as lazy as Lady Anne. In addi- 
tion to all this she is forced to adopt Snow- 
ball, a stray kitten. Finally the family be- 
comes too much for the cook of the house- 
hold and the three kittens are sent to new 
homes, much to their delight. 

Although there is nothing unusual in the 
incidents of the story, it is told in simple and 
delightful language. 

“She said she was running after a mouse 
the other day when a most curious thing hap- 
pened. Most curious. The mouse turned 
suddenly and sat up. 


‘Never,’ said our Cat, ‘have I seen such a 
thing. Never! A rat, yes—but a mouse, 
never!’ 


“She was so amused, she said, that she 
stopped instantly and waited to see what the 
mouse would do next. 

“‘What the mouse did next was to put on a 
bold, brave air, unlike any other mouse in the 
world, and ask, ‘Why are you running after 
me? Why don’t you go after someone your 
own size?’ 


“ ‘Because,’ said our cat, with cruel candor, 


‘because I couldn’t possibly eat any one my 
own size. It would be too much.’”’ 

The characters are attractively named, as 
children expect. The action of the story re- 
veals characterization. This is particularly 
true of Don Pedro. The adventures of the 
kittens would prove interesting to children. 

The book contains forty-one pen-and-ink 
drawings by Will Simmons and a frontispiece 
in color. 

Any child would find this a delightful book 
to read, although not much different from 
other cat stories which he may have read. 

Marjorie Robinson. 

PICTURESQUE Porto Rico. By Elizabeth K. 
Van Deusen, Newark, Silver, Burdett & Co. 
1927. 

Elizabeth Van Deusen in her book, 
PICTURESQUE Porto Rico, has done much for 
that island in bringing it to the attention of 
readers and in acquainting them with the lives 
and customs of the islanders. 

Her collection of bright, 


new 


colorful stories 


should be classified, not as history, but as 
folklore. These tales might well be as much 


an inspiration for the poet as the folklore of 
Norway. 

The author’s clever use of Porto Rican 
phrases brings strikingly to our minds pic- 
tures of these people. So clever has been her 
use of these that we are surprised to find that 
she is not a native of Porto Rico. 

The author has contrived to gather together 
only such stories as are examples of the pecul- 
iar customs and faith of the people—stories 
which make Porto Ricans alive for us, and 
bring them up out of a world of misty knowl- 
edge. We meet them on common ground. 

The Porto Ricans welcomed Miss Van Deu- 
sen for her keen sympathy with their lives and 
country and learned to love her and her Eng- 
lish language. Thus she accomplished two 
purposes. She brought Porto Rico to us with 
all its balmy tropical scenes and she secured 
the love of the Porto Ricans and aroused their 
interest in English, her great task in life. 

We close the book feeling a strong kindship 
with these people. 

N. M. Gleeson. 
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AMONG THE 


The titles starred have been examined, and 
found especially commendable. Listing of un- 
starred books does not preclude later favorable 
review. 


Adams, Peter—CorK SHIPS AND How To MAKE 


THEM. Illustrated with pen drawings by 
Madelaine Kroll. N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 
Beard, Charles, and Bagley, William C.—A 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, With 
illustrations by George E. Richards. N. Y. 
Macmillan, 1928. (Second revised edition.) 
Berry, Erick—GIRLS IN AFRICA. N. Y. Mac- 

millan, 1928.* 

Bovet, Pierre—THE CHILD’s RELIGION. A 
study of the development of the religious 
sentiment. Authorized translation of “Le 
Sentiment Religieux’” by George H. Green. 
N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 

Bullard, Marion—TRAVELS OF SAMMIE THE 
TuRTLE. N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 

Chaffee, Allen—Linpa’s EL Dorapo. A mys- 
tery adventure story of Washington Terri- 
tory in 1852. Illustrated by Rosalie Nelson. 
N. Y. Century, 1928. 

Claudy, Carl H.—THE GoLp HE Founp. N. Y. 
Appleton, 1928. 

Clement, Marguerite—WHERE Boppy? 
Drawings by Maud and Miska Peterham. 
Garden City. Doubleday, Doran, 1928.* 

Cradock, Mrs. H. C.—PAMELA’s TEDDY BEARS. 
Illustrated by Honor Appleton. N. Y. 
Thomas Nelson, 1928. 

Crumpton, Claudia E.—JUNtIork HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH. Books one and two. N. Y. Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1928. 

Crumpton, Claudia E. and Hosic, James Flem- 
ing—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Book 
three. N. Y. American Book Co., 1928. 

Ellis, Amanda M.—REPRESENTATIVE SHORT 
Stories. N. Y. Thomas Nelson, 1928. 

Grady, William E. and Klapper, Paul—Reap- 
INGS FOR THE FIFTH YEAR. First half, sec- 
ond half (2 vol.). N. Y. Seribner’s, 1928. 

Grady, William E. and Klapper, Paul—Rrap- 
INGS FOR THE SIXTH YEAR. First half, sec- 
ond half (2 vol.). N. Y. Seribner’s; 1928. 
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PUBLISHERS 


Graham, Walter, editor—-SELECTIONS FROM 
THE TATLER, THE SPECTATOR, AND THEIR 
Successors. Edited with an introduction. 
N. Y. Thomas Nelson, 1928.* 

Green, Fitzhugh—Dick Byrp—-AIR EXPLORER. 
N. Y. Putnam’s, 1928. 

Greenbie, Marjorie B. and Davis, Helen Law- 
rence—YOUNG AMERICA TRAVELS ABROAD. 
N. Y. Stokes, 1928. 

Hardy, Marjorie—SALLY AND BILLY. Chicago 
Wheeler, 1928. (Child’s Own Way Series, 
Pre-primer.) * 

Haworth, Peter, editor—AN ELIZABETHAN 
StoryY-Book. Famous tales from “The Pal- 
ace of Pleasure.” N. Y. Longmans, Green, 
1928. 

Lindsay, Vachel—JOHNNY APPLESEED and 
Other Poems. Illustrated by George Rich- 
ards. N. Y. Macmillan, 1928.* 

Mother Goose—MOTHER GOOSE MOVING PIc- 
TURES and five cut-out puzzle pictures with 
famous old nursery rhymes. Book designed 
by C. F. Pritchard, with illustrations by 
Stacy H. Wood. N. Y. Putnam’s. 

Mother Goose Play Pictures—Tom, ToM, THE 
PrIper’s Son. N. Y. Putnam’s, 1927. (“A 
cut-out toy of moving pictures and a story 
book.’’) 

Powell, Harford, Jr. and Carter, Russel] Gor- 
don—THE GIANT’s House. N. Y. Apple- 
ton, 1928. 

Pritchard, C. F. and White, W. C.—MOoTHER 
GOOSE CIRCUS PARADE with pictures by Stacy 
H. Wood. N. Y. Putnam’s, 1927. 

Riggs, Renee Coudert—IGLoo TALES FROM Es- 
KIMO LAND, with illustrations by George W. 
Hood. N. Y. Stokes, 1928. 

Seott, Sir Walter—KENILWoRTH. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1928. 

Sloan, Eleanor Verdery—More Apout ELLIF 
AND Mr. ME Too. Illustrated by Edna Pot- 
ter. N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 

Tracy, Henry Chester—ENGLISH AS EXPERI- 
ENCE. N. Y. Dutton, 1928. 

Whitney, Eleanor—Top OF THE FENS. N. Y. 
Maemillan, 1928.* 
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The Elementary 
ENGLISH REVIEW 


C. C. CERTAIN, Editor 
4070 Vicksburg Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


Send in ‘your subscription now 
$2.50 a year—10 issues 


You can’t afford to miss such contributions as these 


FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 


A Special Number on Children’s Literature: 
The April Review ' 
Prepared under the auspices of The Book Evaluation Committee of the American 
Library Association 

Helping the Teacher Improve Oral Reading in the Grades 
I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent of Schools in Maryland, Balti- 
more. (From the Baltimore meeting of The National Council of Teachers of 
English) 

A Study of the Reading of a Sixth Grade Child. 
Mrs. Lena F. Lipscomb, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

The Reading of Little Children ; 
Clara Hunt, Head of the Children’s Department, Brooklyn Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Auspices of the Book Evaluation Committee, American Library 
Association) 

The Spring Output of Children’s Books 
Bertha Mahoney, Manager, Book Shop for Boys and Girls, Boston 

The Newbery Prize List 
Ruth A. Barnes, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Safety and Danger Points in Individualized Instruction in Elementary School English 
Florence E. Bamberger, School of Education, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more. (From the Baltimore Meeting of The National Council of Teachers of 
English) 

A Block Plan for Individualized Instruction in Seventh Grade English: 1. Diagnosis 
for Individual Differences in a Seventh Grade English Class; 2. Socialization as 
a Factor in Individualization; 3. Inventory Tests, Lesson Sheets, Recitation 


Sheets, Unit Tests 
Mrs. Georgia Hallman and Mrs. Elsie M. Harper, Public Schools, Ferndale, 


Michigan 
A Unit Study in Letter Writing 

Miriam M. Walsh, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Eighth Grade Composition 

Miriam Jones, Royal Oak, Michigan 
A Study of Five Seventh Grade Textbooks 

Mildred Dawson, School of Education, the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


EADERS of The Review are requested to assist the editor in making this magazine more widely 

: known among elementary schoo] teachers of English, supervisors, librarians, school administrators, 
critic teachers, instructors in teacher-training institutions, and others who need the practical aid of 
The Review in their work. Readers of The Review are urged to send to the editor the names of per- 
sons who should be sent sample copies of recent issues. 
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Courtesy Harcourt, 


“The things I want to know” 


From ABE LINCOLN Grows UP 


By Carl Sandburg. 
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